








Checking markets at 
the Chicago Board of 
Trade booth. 


Interested. listeners in. the balcony. 





Checking over soybean cargo samples at the convention are: Henry G. 
Miller, Garden City, S. Dak.; Harold Lumsden, Essex, Mo.; and K. A. 


Standing, Chatham, Ontario. 





Dave Wing recom- 
mends formation; of an 
all-industry covncil. 
Seated are President 
Jake Hortz, Jr. and 
Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Geo. M. Strayer. 











@ Run up to 400 Tests per Day 


During the bean season we run 
up to 400 moisture tests per day. 
We have used a Steinlite since 
1942, and think the 400G is the 
finest tester for on-the-spot test- 
ing. 

Williams Milling Co. 


Can Be Checked in the Field 
Being able to check and adjust 
the 400G Steinlite without send- 
ing it to the factory saves time 
and keeps the tester in condition 
for accurate moisture tests at all 
times. 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 





* TODAY THERE ARE 


OVER 22,000 SUCCESSFUL 
_ STEINLITE INSTALLATIONS 


@ Get Close Checks with Steinlite 


We are getting very close checks 
here in Topeka, with a 400G on 
our moistures, and are very happy 
about it. We tried other testers 
but they didn’t quite fill the bill 
so we returned them. 

Topeka Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


@ Built-in Thermometer is Tops 


We have always used Steinlite 
with excellent results. We partic- 
ularly like the built-in thermom- 
eter in the 400G, and the new 
easy-to-read charts. 

Frankfort Grain Company 





@ Farmers Like the Steinlite 


wmror 


With a record of 75% of our re- 
cent tests within .3% variation, 
and the remainder on the nose to 
show our farmer customers, you 
can sec that I am a satisfied 
Steinlite customer. 

C. M. Kerlin Elevator 


Can Be Operated By Anyone 
The 400G Steinlite is so easy to 
operate that any of our employees 
can operate it. It is also fast and 
efficient. We are very much 
pleased with it. 

Woodburn Equity Exchange 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STEINLITE MOISTURE TESTERS 


~}} SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. SD 9 
| 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


__¥ Please send me full information on the 400G Steinlite 

Moisture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, 
Meal, Flour and many other commodities of consistent and 
chemical granular nature. 


Name 


City- 


EQUIPME NT “COM PANY Address 


aoe State m 
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FREE—~ON REQUEST 


“Choice Recipes With Margarine” —for family size. 


“Cooking For A Crowd With Margarine”’—for your church, club, 


school, or plant restaurant. 


Other information on margarine free on request. 


National Association Of Margarine Manufacturers 


545 Munsey Building 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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The CAMPBELL GRAIN DRYER 


is the most copied dryer in America! 





Here's why... 


1. GREATER CAPACITY 


The holding capacity in the drying grain column of the Campbell 
Dryer is 14 to % larger than many competitive dryers of equal 
rating. There is a Campbell Dryer exactly suited to every elevator 
need. 


2. NATURAL DRYING METHOD 


Campbell Dryers are the only dryers which follow Nature’s plan, 
controlled scientifically. Like Nature, Campbell Dryers draw the 
moisture from the inside of the kernel to the surface where it is 
evaporated. 


3. EASY OPERATION 


Campbell Dryers can be installed in only three days .. . from the 
ground up with no scaffolding needed. All working parts are at 
ground level for easy servicing, and the entire dryer operates 
with only one motor. 


4. LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


The Campbell Dryer is specifically designed to use every available 
B.T.U. of fuel, and the volume of air is proportioned to the job 
to be done. This means no waste fuel and thus more 

savings for you. Campbell Dryers last longer because of 

their weatherproof aluminum enclosure for minimum 
maintenance; no rust, no corrosion; double-thickness 

panels for insulation and strength. 


For Full Details Write or 


. PHONE 8-7491 


Buy the CAMPBELL DRYER 
and you’ll agree . . . it costs less 
because it dries the grain as 
nature intended. 


eo 1101 WALNUT STREET 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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Honorary Life 
Member—1955 


G EO. M. STRAYER, executive vice 

president and secretary-treasurer 
if the American Soybean Associ- 
ition and editor of the Soybean Di- 
gest, is recognized nationally as an 
authority on all matters pertaining 
to soybeans. He perhaps has wider 
contacts among soybean people than 
any other man. 


George is perhaps the youngest 
man to receive an honorary life 
membership up to this time. 


Though not old in years, he is a 
veteran soybean producer. His 
father, the late B. S. Strayer, was 
the first man to grow soybeans west 
of the Mississippi River. George 
grew up with the crop and watched 
every step of its development from 
a little known forage plant to the 
nation’s most important oilseed. 


He is associated with Strayer Seed 
Farms, a family partnership at Hud- 


son, Iowa. The Strayers are pro- 
ducers of seed soybeans and hybrid 
seed corn. George is executive sec- 
retary of Associated Hybrid Pro- 
ducers, an organization of seed corn 
producers. 

Mr. Strayer has been the executive 
officer of the American Soybean 
Association since 1940. Under his 
leadership the Association has de- 
veloped into the strong, hard-hitting 
organization with national and in- 
ternational influence that it is today 
—devoted to the interests of pro- 
ducers and others in the soybean in- 
dustry. 

He founded the Soybean Digest 
also in 1940, and has acted as its 


editor since. The only magazine in’ 


its field, the Digest has become well 
and favorably known in the industry. 

Mr. Strayer keeps in close touch 
with developments both nationally 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. Strayer 


and worldwide that may affect our 
industry. This necessitates spending 
much time in Washington, D. C. 

George has made three trips to 
Europe in the interest of our indus- 
try, in 1949, in 1952, and then again 
in the summer of 1954 with one of 
the Eisenhower trade missions, 

He is a graduate of Iowa State 
College, class of 1932. 

He was married in 1942 to Jeanne 
McMahon. Mrs. Strayer is well 
known to the people in our Associ- 
ation. She was acting executive sec- 
retary of the Association while 
George was with the U. S. Armed 
Forces during World War II. 


Mr. Strayer was chosen an honor- 
ary life member of the American 
Soybean Association at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati. He was 
the 20th member so honored. 
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Members—Chicago Board of Trade 


Zimmerman Alderson Carr Company 


BROKERS TO THE SOYBEAN PROCESSOR 
141 West Jackson Blvd.—Suite 3140 


Chicago 4 
19 Rector Street, New York 6 


National Fats and Oils Brokers Association 


Teletype CG 283 
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| Za All-Star Performers 
:. for ROUGH SCALPING and 
zy ‘wee SOYBEANS 
and GRAINS 
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24” x76" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


On soybeans going directly to storage the 
Carter Scalperator does a good job of both 

rough scalping and aspirating. It removes 

both coarse and light foreign materials. 

The Scalperator also is used on beans or 
grains when they’re turned for cooling. Note 
that this machine can be used on other grains 
without change of equipment. The 24” x 76” 
Scalperator is 84” wide, 117” long, and 96” 
high. The 24” x 60” size of this model is 101” 
long. 


1’ x60" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


The 11” x 60” Scalperator is ideal for smaller 
runs. The 11” x 60” is 79” wide, 89” long, 

and 48” high... fits neatly into work 
space. The 11” x 42” size of this model is 

71” long. All Scalperators are rotary in motion, 
thus operate without vibration. 


For details, write to: 


THE Basic Unit—Hart-Carter ‘‘Squirrel Cage’’ Scalping 


689 19th Avenue N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota Reel. Baffle plate construction retards flow of beans through the 
reel,insuring thorough rough scalping.The reel is self-cleaning. 


“CARTER SCALPERATOR 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over One Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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SPECIAL EDITORIAL 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


Quality Will Pay 


Soybean growers who ccntrol weeds and 
who harvest clean, dry soybeans will be given 
an opportunity to cash in on quality this year. 
Likewise, the man who brings dirty soy- 
beans to market will take a penalty on them. 
That is as it should be. 


The new grading standards went into ef- 
fect on Sept. 1. All soybeans sold from that 
date forward are allowed 1 percent less for- 
eign material than previously. No. 2 soy- 
beans, the standard of trading, will now allow 
a maximum of 2 percent foreign material. 


Several leading processors, following a 
series of meetings between their representa- 
tives and grower representatives, have in- 
stituted buying on a No. 2 basis. Others are 
expected to follow, for competitive reasons. 
During the past two years bids had been based 
on No. 1. Accompanying the bids now being 
offered on the No. 2 basis is a bid on No. 1 
beans, varying at this writing from 6 to 8 
cents per bushel above the bid on No. 2. 


Now, for the first time, it will pay to 
operate that combine carefully, put the re- 
cleaner back on it, take out that grain screen 
and put the soybean screen in the recleaner, 
and do everything else necessary to produce 
quality soybeans. Now it will pay the ele- 
vator operator to reclean border-line lots, up- 
grading them, selling them on the higher 
grade basis. Processors are happy to pay a 
premium for lower FM and lower moisture, 
for they can produce more pounds of a higher 
quality product from a bushel of No. 1 beans. 
Producers who market No. 1 beans should 
demand from their local buyer the premium 
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which is theirs—for the local buyer will re- 
ceive it when he sells the lot. 


For years I have plugged, on these edi- 
torial pages, for some type of organization to 
coordinate the soybean industry. Each seg- 
ment has been riding off in a different direc- 
tion. Agreement on this basis of buying 
came when representatives of growers, han- 
dlers and processors sat down together and 
considered all angles. It is the first tangible 
result from a series of grower-processor meet- 
ings, and should lead directly into the forma- 
tion of an organization designed to do this 
and many other jobs which can be done only 
on an industrywide basis. Out of the joint 
organizational committee which was author- 
ized by the American Soybean Association 
and the National Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion at the Cincinnati meetings should come, 
in the months ahead, the instrument of agree- 
ment, promotion, education and legislation 
which our industry must have if it is to con- 
tinue growth in our highly competitive agri- 
cultural and industrial economy. 


When the 1955 crop year ends the spade- 
work should be done, the foundation laid, the 
initial experience gained, and the industry- 
wide Soybean Council or Institute should be 
in full operation. That will be a happy day 
for our industry! Growers, handlers, export- 
ers, terminal operators and processors will 
all, over a period of time, be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in intelligent planning 
for America’s biggest fats and oils and pro- 
tein industry. To this point our industry has 
“just growed,” and we have reached the point 
where that is no longer sufficient. 





AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 3, No. 16 
Hudson, Iowa, Sept. 14, 1955 


Published 32 times 
yg tht U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Sept. 1 estimate of the na- 
industry. tional soybean crop is 387.5 million bushels, down 32.5 million 
bushels from the Aug. 1 estimate of 420 million bushels—a full 
USDA LOWERS jo percent. Over 10 million of the decline came in Iowa, down 

ITS YIELD from 24 to 19 bushels per acre. 

ESTIMATE The crop deteriorated in most soybean growing areas during 
August and the first week of September, according to our crop 
reporters. Some drought conditions are now reported in most 
soybean growing states with the exception of the extreme South 
and Eastern Coastal states—where the hurricanes left it too wet 
in spots. Moisture appears to be sufficient for the crop in south- 
western Ontario. The crop has not been hurt materially in Ohio, 
though dry spots are reported in most parts of the state. 


HARVEST Quite a few beans are being harvested in the southern half 
HAS BEGUN 1 Illinois, with first yields fairly good. There are scattered re- 
ports of a few fields of early varieties being combined in many 
soybean states, including Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota 
and the Midsouth. Early yields in Missouri are reported good. A 
20-bushel yield is reported at Independence, Kans. 
Soybean harvest is expected to begin in volume this week 
(Sept. 12) in the big bean section of central Illinois. Louis Brewster, 
General Mills, Inc., Rossford, Ohio, reports a few soybeans have 
been combined in central western Ohio with the moisture 11 to 
11.9 percent. He says there are rumors of a few cars for delivery 


early this week. 


ON-THE-SPOT Arkansas Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin: A better soy- 
REPORTS bean crop than past few years still in prospect though some deter- 
ioration because of insufficient moisture. In irrigated sections or 
where timely showers have occurred yield prospects are very good. 

E. N. Stephens, county agent, Escambia County, Fla., says the 
yield outlook is the best in seven years. 

P. E. Watts, Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills, Moultrie, Ga.: Rains 
have been good for crop growth. Better yields this year than last 
(around 15 bushels). 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill.: Very little rain in August, less 
in September to date. Many beans will run very small. Most fields 
drying up, not maturing normally. Many of our growers are ex- 
pecting lower yields than 1954. 

K. E. Beeson, secretary Indiana Corn Growers Association, 
reports a dry, hot August in most of Indiana has reduced the yield 
prospect two to three bushels and hastened drying. 

Glen Pogeler, Mason City, Iowa, reports crop condition there 
as 50 to 60 percent of normal, with one inch of rain since July. He 
expects a 15-to-20-bushel per acre yield. 

A. L. Persinger, Monona County, Iowa, on the Missouri River 
bottoms, reports crop condition generally very poor with most fields 
hurt by dryness and heat. He says yield outlook is 0 to 30 bushels 
per acre. 

M. W. Le Vier, Wichita, says the crop is burned up there though 
eastern Kansas will make a fair to good crop. The Kansas Weather 
and Crop Reports indicates a fair crop is in prospect though soy- 

(Continued on Page 88a) 
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PHILLIPS 66 
OLVENTS 


yoitrm quality makag rtaction eacior! 


YOU KNOW what you're getting when 
you use uniform Phillips 66 Solvents. You can 


really depend on their narrow boiling range. 
No light ends, no heavy residues to complicate 
extraction operations. Phillips 66 Solvents are 
tested, checked and controlled all along the 
line to assure uniformity and purity. 


YOU'RE SURE that Phillips 66 Solvents 
will arrive in excellent condition because spe- 
cial care is taken in storing, handling and 
shipping these high quality solvents. 


YOU'RE WELCOME to avail yourself of 
Phillips expert technical advice on solvent 


problems. Phillips large-scale production and 
storage facilities provide Phillips customers 
with a dependable solvent supply at all times. 
Write for complete information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produits Division. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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ASA’s 
35th 


Annual 
Meeting 


MMM neg 


MBH 


NG; 


Discussing some of the cargo samples shown at the 
convention are Arnold F. Mergell, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Fred M. Tokuyama, Osaka, Japan; and W. A. 
Sostmann, Hamburg-Harburg, Germany. 


Read from left to right on all pictures 
Photos by Kent Pellett of Soybean Digest. 


Earl M. Dean, Mason City, lowa; 
and John H. Butterfield, Pana, 


a 
wt | “‘Happy Notes 
nual banquet. 


Speaker Jason E. Barr, grain di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice. 


ade 


rae bag | ee ~ 
Speaker Guy Chipperfield, Interna- 
tional Association of Seed Crushers, R. G. Houghtlin, president of National Soybean Processors Association; Mrs. Jake 
Hartz, Jr.; and Jake Hartz, Jr., president of American Soybean Association. 
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London. 





ASA Approves Formation 
Of All-Industry Council 


Albert Dimond and H. H. Huddleston are new 


New ASA president Albert 
Dimond, Lovington, Ill. 


New vice president H. H. 
Huddleston, Lamont, Miss. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Dannen of St. 
Joseph, Mo. Dannen was elected vice 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association. 
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ASA officers. 


JYORMATION of an overall soybean 

industry council to meet industry- 
wide problems was approved by the 
American Soybean Association in its 
35th annual convention which closed 
in Cincinnati Aug. 31. The Associa- 
tion empowered its board of directors 
to proceed with formation of such 
an organization. 

The National Soybean Processors 
Association, which met in Cincin- 
nati Aug. 29, also gave approval to 
the general idea of a soybean indus- 
try council. A joint committee of 
the two organizations has been ex- 
ploring the possibilities of an in- 
dustrywide organization, which 
would be similar to many other 
commodity groups now in existence, 
since last January. The organiza- 
tion, if it materializes, will be set 
up jointly by the two organizations. 

With the largest soybean crop in 
history in prospect for this fall’s har- 
vest, the industry is faced with a 
tremendous merchandising problem, 
one that only the united efforts of 
the whole industry can solve, Geo. 
M. Strayer, executive vice president, 
said in his annual report. Strayer 
has been a longtime advocate of such 
an organization. 

ASA representatives on the all- 
industry council committee have 
been: David G. Wing, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, and Howard L. Roach, 
Plainfield, Iowa, co-chairmen; Al- 
bert Dimond, Lovington, Ill.; John 
Sawyer, London, Ohio; and H. H. 
Huddleston, Lamont, Miss. 

Albert Dimond, Lovington, IIL, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association, succeeding 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark. Di- 
mond has been vice president dur- 
ing the past year. 

Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, 
was reelected executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. H. H. 
Huddleston, Lamont, Miss., was 
elected vice president to succeed 
Dimond. 

Reelected directors for two-year 
terms were Hartz; Dimond; Chester 
B. Biddle, Remington, Ind.; Giles De 
Putter, Appin, Ontario; John W. 
Evans, Montevideo, Minn.; Harold 
Lumsden, Essex, Mo.; Roach; C. G. 
Simcox, Assumption, IIl.; and Saw- 
yer. 


Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind., 


was reelected for a one-year term. 


Dwight Dannen new chairman 
of NSPA executive committee 


Twenty-six states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada, Japan, Ger- 
many and England were represented 
at the meetings. 

A trip to Ivorydale and a recep- 
tion for convention attendants were 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble Co., 
at Cincinnati. 

A special feature for the ladies, of 
whom a relatively small number at- 
tended this year, was a three-hour 
steamboat trip on the Ohio River 

Novelty numbers by Elmer Hinkle 
and his “Musical Happy Notes,” a 
talented group of young people who 
did musical and baton numbers and 
tap dances, were presented at the 
annual banquet. 


Convention Committees 
Convention committees included 
Convention: Geo. M. Strayer, Hud- 

son, Iowa, chairman; David G. Wing, 

Mechanicsburg, Ohio; and John Saw 

yer, London, Ohio. 

Nominations: Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind., chairman; J. E 
Johnson, Champaign, IIl.; David G 
Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; Paul C 
Hughes, Blytheville, Ark.; and Dr 
John Gray, Baton Rouge, La. 

Resolutions: John W. Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn., chairman; O. H 
Acom, Wardell, Mo.; Carl Simcox, 
Assumption, Ill.; LeRoy Pike, Pon 
tiac, Ill.; Howard L. Roach, Plain- 
field, Iowa; Gilles De Putter, Appin, 
Ontario; Herbert Huddleston, La- 
mont, Miss.; Harold Lumsden, Es- 
sex, Mo.; Glenn Pogeler, Mason City, 
Iowa; and A. H. Probst, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Processor Meeting 

The National Soybean Processors 
Association annual meeting and that 
of the National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council immediately 
preceded the ASA convention for 
the second year. 

R. G. Houghtlin was 
president of the Processor 
tion. 

Dwight L. Dannen, St. Joseph, Mo., 
was elected vice president and chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
succeeding W. E. Huge, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

E. A. Cayce, St. Louis, Mo., was 
elected secretary, succeeding R. G 
Golseth, Danville, Ill. 

H. A. Abbott, Bloomington, IIL., 
was reelected treasurer. 


reelected 
Associa- 





Report of the Executive Vice President 


and Secretary-Treasurer 


Geo. M. Strayer 


Need Industry Council 


Meeting 


F THERE is any one thing charac- 
teristic of the soybean industry 
and the work of the American Soy- 
bean Association it is that from day 
to day, week to week and year to 
year the work varies. 

Remember our convention at La- 
fayette three years ago? Major 
point of discussion was ceiling prices 
and how we might get rid of them. 
Soybean oil meal was being blended 
with ground corn and with other 
commodities in order to merchandise 
it outside the ceilings then applying 
on straight meal. 

Remember the 1953 convention at 
St. Louis? Full realization had not 
been given to the crop damage, and 
we were talking about a 329 million 
bushel crop, surpluses and support 
prices. Shortly afterward the crop 
estimates began to slide, and we 
actually harvested only 262 million 
bushels of soybeans. Instead of the 
support prices about which we had 
been worrying we saw $4 soybeans 
from that crop. 

Then a year ago at Memphis we 
talked about the huge acreage in- 
crease and the damage from drouth. 
The crop moved at a reasonable level 
during the harvest season, then 
prices began a downhill slide which 
persisted for months. It turned out 
to be one of the few years when it 
did not pay to store soybeans and 
current indications point toward a 
rather wide discrepancy between 
governmental crop predictions and 
the bushelage of soybeans actually 
harvested. 

Now as we gather here in Cincin- 
nati in 1955 we have a still different 
set of problems facing us. If variety 
is desirable, then certainly we have 
it in America’s soybean crop and the 
problems facing us. 

The 1954-55 fiscal year of the 
American Soybean Association has 
been an interesting one. It has 
brought more of the changes and ad- 
justments which many of us antici- 
pated much sooner after the postwar 
adjustments started. In our efforts 
to bring consumption and production 
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For Vast Selling Job! 


Sees 100 million bushels annual exports 


into balance in wheat, corn, cotton 
and a host of other crops we have 
allowed soybeans to take over a good 
portion of the acreage. It becomes 
increasingly apparent that we have 
now about reached the place where 
we cannot continue to increase soy- 
bean production each year as rapidly 
as we have in the past three years. 
Perhaps we have reached the place 
where we must consider measures 
not practical up to this time. Even 
in soybeans it is not possible to keep 
expanding indefinitely without en- 
countering difficulties. 

Congress will, apparently, give 
serious consideration to _ possible 
changes in our federal farm program 
at the session starting next January. 
We must give serious consideration 
to what part we want soybeans to 
play in that program. We must be 
prepared to counsel with members 
of Congress on our ideas, and we 
must be prepared to stand up and 
fight for them. The basic principles 
of legislation laid down in 1956 will 
probably be with us for years to 
come, so we must be prepared to 
represent the interests of soybeans 
well and vigorously. 


Cottonoil Stocks 


Last year when we met at Mem- 
phis the federal government owned 
vast quantities of cottonseed oil. To- 
day those stocks are gone. Large 
tonnages were placed in the export 
markets of the world. Along with 
that tonnage of cottonseed oil we 
will have sold approximately 55 mil- 
lion bushels of 1954-crop soybeans 
into export markets—about 15 mil- 
lion bushels above the highest pre- 
vious figure. In my estimation we 
have not given proper recognition to 
the fact that we are in the export 
business in a big way and that from 
1955-crop soybeans, at a lower sup- 
port price level, and with no CCC 
cottonseed oil stocks with which to 
compete, we will become exporters 
on an even greater scale. In plan- 
ning the program for this convention 
one session was devoted to export 


in the not-far-distant future 


markets because they will become of 
increasing importance to us. 

Back in 1949, while in Germany 
where Jack Cartter and I had been 
sent to do an ECA Technical Assist- 
ance study, I wrote an article for the 
Soybean Digest in which I predicted 
that there was a market for 100 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans per year in 
the European countries, and that if 
we treated the market as it had a 
right to expect, we could supply a 
major portion of that tonnage. There 
were many people who thought I 
had gone off the deep end. This 
year we went over the half-way 
mark in total exports, and I predict 
that from 1955-crop soybeans we will 
see the largest export, by far, of any 
year in history. The time is not so 
far in the future when we will reach 
an export figure of 100 million bu- 
shels of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts going into the markets of the 
other areas of the world. 

This has been a legislative year. 
Congress has been in session, but 
only very limited consideration has 
been given to farm matters, and thus 
the Washington contact work has 
not been as heavy as at some times 
in the past. Your president and I 
have made several trips to Washing- 
ton during the year, and I have made 
additional trips. During the next 
fiscal year this work on the federal 
level will, I am sure, be much 
heavier. During this past legislative 
year we did succeed in preventing 
passage of proposed legislation 
against vegetable oils in food prod- 
ucts in Missouri, and we cooperated 
with other organizations in legisla- 
tive efforts in several other states. 
One of our big state jobs remains 
ahead of us—the establishment of 
proper standards for mellorine in 
the state of Illinois. 

Grade Changes 

One year ago this convention 
passed a resolution instructing the 
officers to draft a request to the 
grain grading branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to hold public 
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Cut soybean losses, 


step up capacity in the new 


Massey -Harris CLIPPER "50" 


L°* at the capacity increase in this new Clipper ‘‘50.” 
Almost 20% in the new full-width strawrack 20% 
in the chaffer. New 5-bladed fan . . . new chain-driven 
shaker — longer, bigger units that mean more soybeans 
in the bin, more profit from your harvest. 

FULL-WIDTH, STRAIGHT-THRU SEPARATION takes soy- 
beans in a smooth, uniform flow. No turns. . . no bottle- 
necks. 

5-FOOT RASP-BAR CYLINDER with its conveniently ad- 
justed speed, rubs the beans out the natural, easy way. 
A simple turn of the control wheel gives you the cylinder 
speeds matched to your crop conditions . . . fast, easy ad- 
justments from 450 to 1800 r.p.m. And this new, improved 
Clipper “50” cylinder has sealed roller bearings and a big- 
ger 6-winged front beater. 

QUICK CHANGE CONCAVES for soybeans, grains and 


clovers save time. 
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FULL 6- OR 7-FOOT CUT takes you through your harvest 
in less time. Knife has 6-inch travel — moves slower, lasts 
longer. And with hydraulic table lift (optional equipment) 
and instant reel control you can cut high and low in the 
same swath. 

See your Massey-Harris dealer for complete information 
on the new Clipper “50” .. . the 3-point combine de- 
signed and built by the makers of the world’s leading S. P. 
and pull-type combines. For free catalog, write The 
Massey-Harris Company, Dept. J-210, Quality Avenue, 
Racine, Wis. 


Woke ita Massey homs 


Parts and Service through more than 2500 authorized dealers 





A discussion in the hall; Martin Sorkin, USDA; Willard Lighter, Glidden Co.; Gene 
Cottle, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.:; and James A. Tyvand, Longstreet, Ab- 
bott & Co. 


meee kin UUUMe gH 


Agronomists report on weed control practices in the various states at the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council meeting Aug. 29 and 30. At left, 0. W. 
Leutkemeier reports for Indiana. Seated are Drs. Roy V. Olson of Kansas and 
F. C. Keim of Nebraska. At riaht, C. D. Hoover reports for Mississippi. Seated 
is E. E. Hartwig of the Delta Branch Experiment Station. 
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Chester B. Biddle family of Remington, Ind., at the convention: Daniel William, 
Suzanne, Mrs. Biddle and Chet. 


hearings on a proposal to lower the 
allowable percentage of foreign ma- 
terial in each numerical grade on 
soybeans by 1 percent. Those public 
hearings were requested, were held, 
and the proposed changes in foreign 
material allowances were adopted 
and become effective immediately 
following this convention. Now we 
are confronted with the job of seeing 
that those changes are made to work 
for the benefit of the parties con- 
cerned, including producers, hand- 
lers, processors, exporters and export 
buyers. We must be sure that the 
grades are not abused, and we must 
be vigilant in our efforts to see that 
they are correctly administered. We 
must cooperate in any way possible 
with the people who are charged 
with the responsibility of adminis- 
tration of these grades, and we must 
especially watch the sampling and 
grading of export cargoes on this 
score. 


Vast Job to Do 


Our Association has a vast educa- 
ticnal and public relations job to do 
with foreign buyers. You have heard 
the remarks of Mr. Chipperfield, 
representing the European oilseed 
mills, and Mr. Hirano, representing 
the Japanese mills. We must recog- 
nize that today a buyer’s market 
exists, and we must do everything 
we can to assure proper administra- 
tion of the grades under the new 
standards. Our system is not per- 
fect. We must admit it, and make it 
as nearly so as possible. We must 
remember that our soybean crop is 
mechanically harvested and handled, 
and that we must compete with a 
crop that is produced, harvested and 
handled by hand methods. We must 
make our product the very best 
possible, and we must at the same 
time demonstrate to buyers that 
what they are getting is a practical 
application of the results of our 
methods. Not that we have tighter 
standards; we must make them 
work. 


We must also recognize that there 
is one great unsolved problem. 
Broken particles of soybeans which 
pass through %%-inch round hole 
screen are still to be classed as for- 
eign material. They are not foreign 
material, for they produce soybean 
oil and soybean oil meal. They are 
incorrectly classified when they are 
shown as foreign material, and we 
must assist the Department of Agri- 
culture men who promulgate and 
administer the federal grades in 
finding a practical method of elimi- 
nating broken particles of soybeans 
from consideration as foreign ma- 
terial. When we can develop a 
practical means of doing that job— 
a practical means of separation at 
all levels of trading—then we will 
have solved the major grading prob- 
lem of our industry. Much of our 
present displeasure with soybean 
grades has stemmed and will con- 
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tinue to stem from classification of 
broken soybean particles. It is my 
suggestion that the Association put 
all possible effort in this direction, 
and that the aid of all possible agen- 
cies be enlisted. It is not fair to 
producers and country handlers of 
soybeans that those broken particles 
of soybeans which make meal and 
oil when processed are considered as 
foreign material when the beans are 
sold. Trading in soybeans would be 
much simplified both on domestic 
and export sales if foreign material 
classification included only that ma- 
terial which is truly foreign, and not 
those pieces of soybeans which have 
suffered mechanical breakage. 

For several years I have pointed 
out at this meeting the desirability of 
formation of an industrywide organ- 
ization to carry on the promotional 
and educational work which our in- 
dustry needs. The soybean industry 
has now reached the point where we 
are faced with a vast sales and pro- 
motional job. No longer is there 
someone waiting at the door eagerly 
ready to take away the meal and oil 
produced from our soybeans. We 
must begin to do as many other in- 
dustries have done—we must be pre- 
pared to sell and sell and sell. For 
some months a joint committee from 
this Association and from the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion has been meeting on this sub- 
ject, and on this past Sunday the 
boards of directors of the two As- 
sociations spent several hours in 
joint meeting. Full report will be 
made today, together with suggested 
action by this group. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that we have finally 
reached agreement on an industry- 
wide Council or Institute, and that 
we must now move ahead just as 
rapidly as possible. It is imperative 
that we make the necessary moves 
before our industry finds itself in 
serious trouble. The time is NOW. 


Funds Were Limited 


It has been necessary for your As- 
sociation to operate with rather 
limited funds during the past year. 
Revenue from advertising in both 
the Soybean Digest and Soybean 
Blue Book was down from last year’s 
level, reflecting the general decrease 
in trade magazine advertising, and 
especially the lack of expansion in 
the soybean processing industry, and 
the low margins in that industry 
which reflected back in lowered 
levels of buying of equipment and 
supplies. 

Sales of memberships and_ sub- 
scriptions to the Soybean Digest 
have been the highest in our history. 
Our paid subscription list is the 
largest it has been since the Soybean 
Digest was started in 1940. Distribu- 
tion of copies of the 1955 edition of 
the Soybean Blue Book has also been 
the largest in our history. Late News, 
our periodic newsletter issued 32 
times per year, has continued to 
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show progress and income from sub- 
scription sales which ran somewhat 
higher than during the previous 
year. 

However, expenses have continued 
to go to higher levels. In spite of 
everything we could do to hold costs 
to a minimum we were not able to 
represent the soybean growers of 
the United States as they should be 
represented and stay within our in- 
come. After making allowance for 
a decrease in inventory of approxi- 
mately $1,000 our annual audit 
shows the net worth of the Associa- 
tion to be $3,216.33 less than it was 
a year ago on Aug. 15. We cannot 
continue to operate on this basis, 
and it is my sincere hope that if and 
when the proposed industrywide or- 
ganization is established provision 
will be made to assume the cost of 
some of the legislative and promo- 
tional work the American Soybean 
Association is now doing. That work 
benefits the entire industry, and it 
should be financed accordingly 
rather than by the relatively few 
pecple who comprise the Association 
membership. 

As is always the case as time 
marches onward, our industry has 
lost through death some of the men 
who have helped make it the 400- 
million-bushel crop which we have 
predicted for this year. Among 
them was L. D. Stoner of Holly 
Bluff, Miss., a former member of 
the board of directors of this Asso- 
ciation, and one of the pioneer grow- 
ers of soybeans down in the Missis- 
sippi Delta area. Also among those 
to pass into the great beyond dur- 
ing the past year were Adrian Joyce, 
founder and president of the Glidden 
Co., and one of the pioneers in the 
development of food and industrial 
products from _ soybeans. There 
were others of whom we do not have 
record, and to these men who helped 
build our industry to today’s stature 
we should recognize our debt. 

This is my 15th report to you as 
your secretary. In bringing it to 
a close I want to pay tribute to those 
men who have served as officers and 
directors of this Association through 
that period of years, and especially 
during this past year. I have been, 
in one way or another, associated 
with a number of organizations in a 
number of industries. In none of 
them have I ever encountered a 
group of men who have been so will- 
ing to serve of their time and effort 
as has the group of men connected 
with this organization. Your presi- 
dent during the past years, Jake 
Hartz, Jr., has contributed much 
time and money to further your in- 
terests. Albert Dimond has gone far 
beyond what is normally expected 
of the vice president and has made 
many contacts in behalf of your in- 
terests. To both of these men I want 
to extend my most sincere personal 
thanks for the guidance and assist- 
ance which they gave to me. 

To the members of the committee 








Charles P. Taft exnounds his ideas on 
world trade as they affect the soybean 
producer, at the annual banquet. 


which has been meeting periodically 
with representatives of the proces- 
sors, I want to extend my thanks 
and congratulations. Howard Roach, 
Dave Wing, Herbert Huddleston and 
John Sawyer have contributed much 
toward progress, and their rewards 
will be harvested as they see the in- 
dustry progress during coming years 

To Chet Biddle, John Evans, Har- 
old Lumsden, Ersel Walley and the 
other men who have served on com- 
mittees, have taken their time to at- 
tend board meetings, and have done 
footwork and contact work for the 
Association, we also owe a debt of 
gratitude. Unless you have at some 
time served on the board of directors 
you have no conception of the 
amount of time and effort which is 
required. These men serve you well, 
and they should have your thanks 
for having done so during the past 
year. 

To Kent Pellett, George McCulley, 
Del Cobie and the other members of 
the office staff who have made the 
accomplishments of the year possible 
I want to extend my most sincere 
thanks. Your cooperation is appre- 
ciated. To all other persons who 
have in one way or another contri- 
buted to the work of the Association, 
and whose names I may _ have 
omitted, my personal thanks. We 
trust the year has been one of which 
you can be proud, and I sincerely 
hope that as we gather for the 1956 
convention we will have made that 
one big step forward to complete 
the organizational structure of our 
billion dollar industry. Let’s all put 
our shoulders to the wheel and get 
that job done. — Geo. M. Strayer, 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Soybean 
Association. 
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John W. Evans, chairman of the 
resolutions committee. 


E IT RESOLVED by the 35th an- 

nual convention of the American 
Soybean Association assembled Aug. 
30 and 31 at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

We thank the many speakers, gov- 
ernmental and private, who have 
contributed their time and talent in 
appearing on our program. Especi- 

: ally do we wish to show 

our deep appreciation to 
Mr. Guy Chipperfield, 
London, England, presi- 
dent of the Internation- 
al Association of Seed 
Crushers; to Mr. M. 
Hirano, president of the 
Association of Oil and 
Fat Manufacturers, Tokyo, Japan; 
and to Mr. Ichiro Kashiwagi, man- 
ager New York branch, Tokyo Food 
Products Co., Ltd., for their contribu- 
tions. We feel honored at this con- 
vention by the worthy representa- 
tives present from Germany, Eng- 
land, Holland, Japan, France, Can- 
ada and other countries. 

We wish also to thank Procter & 
Gamble Co. and the many business 
groups in Cincinnati who have 
helped provide entertainment and 
courtesies for the delegates and espe- 
cially the ladies at the convention. 

Foreign Relationships. Trade is a 
great force in bringing the peoples 
of the world together. May we elimi- 
nate all barriers possible that greater 
exchange of ideas and material bene- 
fits may create a better world in 
which to live and thereby aid in the 
accomplishment of peace. 

Exports. We appreciate the expor- 
tation of some 50 million bushels of 
soybeans which doubtless prevented 
a collapse of our domestic prices and 


S. O. Sorenson, Western Rubber Products 


Co., and O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Elimination of barriers . . . importance of exports 


... better trade practices ... duty on 


Canadian seed . .. No. 2 bid basis .. . 


change from bushel to hundredweight 


has eliminated all prospects of a 
carryover of the 1954 crop. With 
the increased acreage in 1955 and 
probable considerable increase of 
production we urge development of 
all possible export outlets that will 
remove all excess production beyond 
the domestic processor requirements. 
We insist that any excess production 
shall not endanger the domestic price 
of the American grower of soybeans. 
Should the 1955 crop show signs of 
a burdensome surplus we recommend 
that soybeans be placed on the list 
of American farm commodities fav- 
ored by inclusion under Public Law 
480. 

Trade Practices. We urge develop- 
ment of improved sales methods, 
trade practices and customs regula- 
tions that will create a higher rating 
and better trade acceptance for the 
American soybean in the world mar- 
kets. We are sending too many low 
grade and inferior beans to foreign 
purchasers. 

Imports. Whereas American farm- 
ers in many areas find it advantage- 
ous to use soybean varieties pro- 
duced by Canadian neighbors on the 
North and there exists an import 
duty of 2 cents per pound on such 
importations, we recommend this 
tariff charge be eliminated on any 
registered or certified soybean seed 
of desirable varieties that are desired 
by our American farmers. 

Grades. We recommend and urge 
that all bids offered to the trade by 
processors, buyers and handlers of 
soybeans buy on the basis of No. 2 
grade with suitable premiums of- 
fered for soybeans that qualify for 
No. 1 grade. This will place the dif- 
ferential of price between No. 2 


grade and No. 1 grade in the status 
of premium instead of discount 
which is the case when bids are 
offered for No. 1 grade. It is our 
opinion that this action will promote 
good public relations between proc- 
essors and country elevators and will 
encourage growers to strive for the 
premium offered for No. 1 grade 
more than imposing a penalty for 
No. 2 grade. 

Research. Since the soybean has 
become a major crop in the U. S. 
we ask for extended research by fed- 
eral, state and private agencies. Par- 
ticularly do we call attention to 
greater industrial and food utiliza- 
tion of our soybean oils. 

Domestic. We favor a study of the 
subject of changing the buying basis 
for all grains from bushels to hun- 
dredweight (cwt.) basis. This study 
to be conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture along the lines 
recommended by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 

We approve all efforts to hold our 
present large market outlets for pro- 
tein feeds in livestock rations. For 
human use of vegetable oils we 
pledge support in the exploration of 
markets with special emphasis on 
the domestic front for frozen dessert 
legislation. 

We reaffirm our former position 
that no products such as shortening 
extenders be incorporated into an 
American food that has not been con- 
clusively proven to be nutritious and 
in the interests of consumer health. 
—John W. Evans, chairman, Minne- 
sota; Howard Roach, Iowa; O. H. 
Acom and Harold Lumsden, Mis- 
souri; Carl Simcox and LeRoy Pike, 
Illinois; Gilles De Putter, Ontario. 


Some of the visitors at Ilvorydale Plant of Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Its Cafer, Easier, More Economical’ ZF! 
Your beans will make more for you when you harvest them on your own schedule, 
condition them in your own bins, and store them on your own farm until the 
market is best for you. Why split your profits by paying someone else to dry and 
store your beans? Or worse yet, why dump them on the market at a ridiculous 
Sra tetas ca price when you can multiply your profits by storing them yourself for a few 
Center perforated plates removed to months? Your bean storage charges would soon pay for a Martin Harvest 
show plenum. Hoarder that will safely dry your beans — or any grain crop — with economical, 
unheated air. Harvest Hoarders measure up to all government storage 
requirements, too. Get the facts today! 


Please send me full information on 

ae A 4 T i oy Harvest Hoarder bins for Soybeans. 
STEEL PRODUCTS Name .. “ . Sats RR 
CORPORATION 


1766 Longview Avenue 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Address 
The fan can be removed easily for 
service in other bins. Harvest Hoarders 
safely dry, store any grain or ear corn. 
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City & State 
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(THE 1955-CROP soybean prices are 

more than usually difficult to 
forecast. In forecasting prices with 
mathematical formulas, we _ are 
guided exclusively by past experi- 
ence. This year the supplies of soy- 
beans are much greater than any 
that we have seen in the past. Ac- 
cordingly, we are outside the limits 
of our experience and our usual fore- 
casting techniques are, therefore, not 
very reliable. 


Determined by Product Values 

The price of soybeans depends on 
the combined value of the oil and 
meal made from each bushel of soy- 
beans. It is sometimes suggested 
that farmer holding, speculation in 
futures markets, and Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan values are im- 
portant influences in the price of 
soybeans. These things are of some 
importance in establishing the sea- 
sonal variation of soybean prices but 
are not important in establishing 
short-time levels. The users of oil 
and meal are not impressed by spec- 
ulation and the like. 

The Aug. 1 estimate of soybean 
production was 420 million bushels. 
This is by far an alltime record. If 
we allot 30 million bushels to seed, 
25 million bushels for a minimum 
carryover, and forecast exports at 75 
million, there will be about 290 mil- 
lion bushels available for crushing. 
This size crop will make 6,840,000 
tons of meal and 3.2 billion pounds 
of oil. 

The key question in the outlook 
for soybeans this year is: Will the 
market for oil and meal absorb these 
record quantities? 

In the past we have been able to 
use up ever-increasing quantities of 
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OUTLOOK 


What Will We 
Get for 1955 - 
Crop Soybeans? 


ASA’s 
39th 


Annual 
Meeting 





By T. A. HIERONYMUS 


Associate Professor, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois 


Oil and meal markets are large enough to absorb a 


400-million-bushel crop and soybeans are priced to move 


soybeans. In 1945 the prospect of 
a 343-million-bushel crop would 
have overwhelmed any forecaster, 
yet the record 1954 crop is being 
used up. While 420 million seems 
like a tremendous amount, we should 
at least look at the possibility of not 
more than a minimum carryover 
Oct. 1, 1956. 


Oil Prospects 

Certain basic facts about U. S. pro- 
duction and use of edible fats and 
oils dominate the marketing prob- 
lem. 

First, production of edible fats is 
larger than domestic requirements. 
Four fats comprise 90 percent of the 
U. S. production. The average 
amounts of each produced in the five 
crop years beginning Oct. 1, 1949, 
were: butter, 1,581 million pounds; 
lard, 2,334 million pounds; cotton- 
seed oil, 1,729 million pounds; and 
soybean oil 2,614 million pounds, for 
an average annual total of 8,258 
million pounds. The total edible fats 
and oils produced for these five 
years averaged 9,086 million pounds. 

Average domestic disappearance of 
the four major fats for the above 
five-year period was about 6,858 mil- 
lion pounds, or 83 percent of produc- 
tion. The difference between pro- 
duction and disappearance was 1,400 
million pounds or 20 percent of do- 
mestic disappearance. Production 
and disappearance are increasing at 
about the same rate. 

Second, production of edible fats 
is not readily adjustable. Butter 
production appears to be declining 
very slowly. Because of the great 
difference in price between butter 
and other edible fats, butter produc- 
tion does not respond to the overall 
supply situation. Cottonseed oil is 





a byproduct of cotton production. 
The volume of oil production de- 
pends upon cotton production which, 
in turn, is not related to supplies of 
fats and oils. Lard is a byproduct 
of hog production. The price of lard 
has very little effect on hog produc- 
tion. 

Soybean oil is a joint product with 
soybean oil meal. We have a rap- 
idly expanding market for soybean 
oil meal in the U. S. We apparently 
need more high-protein concentrates 
than we now have. Soybean oil pro- 
duction is stimulated by soybean 
meal requirements, and more re- 
cently by the price support program 
for cotton, wheat and corn. The 
latter is likely a passing influence. 

Third, domestic demand for edible 
fats is inelastic; that is, consumption 
changes very little in response to 
changes in price. We use a mini- 
mum quantity of fats in our diets 
and want this much badly, but any 
more is objectionable. Food use of 
all fats and oils has remained stable 
at about 43 pounds per capita for 
the past 20 years. We can expect, 
therefore, that the domestic utiliza- 
tion of fats and oils for food uses 
will increase at about the same rate 
as population. 

These three facts lead to one defi- 
nite conclusion: We must either ex- 
port our surplus fats or move them 
into nonfood uses. It is not clear 
what nonfood uses could absorb 
them. Certainly it would take a 
drastic price reduction to move them 
into the lower value uses. 

The key market for U. S. edible 
fats and oils is the world market. 
U. S. production is an integral part 
of world production, and the balance 
between world production and re- 
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quirements is as important to soy- 
bean producers as is that in the 
United States. We are a part of the 
world fats and oils market. 

In the year ahead supplies of the 
big three edible fats will total—in- 
cluding this year’s carryover—about 
8.4 billion pounds compared to 8.2 
billion pounds in the year ending 
Oct. 1, 1955. Domestic use is in- 
creasing about 250 to 300 million 
pounds per year. Our exportable 
surplus is down very slightly from 
1954-55. It will be, however, the 
second largest amount available for 
export on record. Can we sell this 
large amount abroad? 

Olive oil production will be up in 
1956 from the 1955 levels. Oilseed 
crop. conditions throughout the 
world are generally very good. 

There is room for an increase in 
per capita consumption of fats and 
oils in many areas of the world. And 
peoples throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in Asia and Russia, are 
bringing pressure for better diets. 
World population is increasing at a 
comparatively rapid rate. 

Europe in particular, and the 
world in general, are enjoying a high 
level of prosperity. 

The world supply-demand balance 
for the year ahead is about the same 
as this year. I foresee no reason for 
change in world levels of edible fats 
and oils prices. To me this means a 
price of about 10% to 11 cents per 
pound for soybean oil, bulk Decatur. 

Russia is the big question mark 
in world oil demand. In 1953 Russia 
secured sizable quantities of oil from 
China. In 1954 and 1955 the Rus- 
sion oil deficit was made up, in- 
directly, with U. S. cottonseed oil. 
Neither of these sources is available 
for 1956. If Russia comes into the 
world market for substantial quanti- 
ties, the prices that I have indicated 
may prove to be too low. 

Thinking in a world fats and oils 
context, 50 million bushels of soy- 
beans in the U. S. is a relatively 
small amount. While some oils may 
be accumulated this year, I think 
there is a basically adequate market 
in the world for our exportable sur- 
plus. 





Meal Prospects 

There is a basic shortage of high- 
protein feeds in livestock diets. We 
are now using about one and one- 
half times as much high-protein con- 
centrate per animal as we did 15 
years ago. This increase has been 
absorbed at prices of soybean oil 
meal that have been _ increasing 
slightly in relation to feed-grain 
prices. 

The increase is at a rate of about 
3 percent per year. That is, each 
year about 3 percent more high 
protein per animal unit can be ab- 
sorbed without an offsetting de- 
crease in price, all other things re- 
maining equal. 

For the past four years there has 


been less soybean oil meal used per 
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animal unit than in 1950-51. We 
have used less because it has simply 
not been available. The only year 
of meal abundance was 1950-51. In 
the year ahead there will be about 16 
percent more meal than in 1950-51 
but only 7 percent more per animal 
unit. 

Look at it in this context. The 
record quantities in the year ahead 
do not seem to be greater than can 
be absorbed at relatively favorable 
prices. 

What price? On the basis of the 
1950-51 experience, meal can be ex- 
pected to average $51.50. This figure 
simply adjusts the 1950-51 price 
down by the amount of the declines 
in livestock and feed prices. 

On the basis of relative supplies 
and prices of feed grains that I anti- 
cipate in the year ahead, meal can be 
expected to average $52.75. The 
price of soybean oil meal is not 
closely related to prices of feed 
grains but in years in which both are 
relatively abundant meal tends to 
have a fairly stable relationship to 
corn. Incidentally, this anticipates 
about 1.25 to 1.30 for No. 3 corn, 
Chicago. 

On the basis of mathematical re- 
gression equations — this is a tech- 
nical forecast—meal can be expected 
to average $50.25. 

None of these methods is very 
good when applied to the year ahead. 
The significant thing about them is 
that they all put the price in the $50 
to $53 range. 


Soybean Prices 

Combined values of oil and meal 
at the prices I have indicated amount 
to about $2.35 per bushel. From 
this we must subtract the crushing 
margin. At yields of 47 pounds of 
meal and 11 pounds of oil, I ex- 
pect a crushing margin of about 23 
to 25 cents per bushel. 

This margin is larger than it has 
been in the past three years but is 
well below currently popular com- 
putations of soybean processing 
costs. A larger margin than I have 
indicated would attract new plants 
to an already over-expanded in- 
dustry. 

Two-hundred-ninety-million bush- 
near capacity of efficient 
crushing capacity. It is on the basis 
of this that I forecast relatively 
favorable crushing margins. The 
crushing margin depends upon the 
quantities of soybeans to be crushed 
in relation to the facilities available 
to crush them. 

There will likely be a substantial 
harvest movement which will result 
in an easier inventory situation for 
soybean processors in the year 


els is 


ahead. There is a big crop in the 
areas that usually sell soybeans 
early. 


Seasonal Variation 

The year ahead can be expected to 
have a more normal seasonal varia- 
tion in prices than the year just end- 





ing. Fairly sharply depressed prices 
at harvest appear likely. Prices will 
need to be reduced to get the crop 
under cover. In this connection it 
should be kept in mind that a larger- 
than-usual share of the crop is in the 
southern part of the soybean belt 
where there are less facilities avail- 
able for storage. 

The shipments of soybean oil meal 
from processing plants in May and 
June were the largest on record for 
those months. After having been 
priced too high for most of this past 
year, soybean oil meal and mixed 
feed prices have finally declined to 
levels at which large tonnages can 
be moved. We will go into the 1955- 
56 season with low-priced meal! 
and a high utilization rate. This is 
the most important ingredient in 
seasonal increases in prices. 

Our supplies of oil will seem very 
large. If the export volume that I 
anticipate materializes, these huge 
supplies will dwindle at a rapid rate 

When utilization rates are high, 
big crops do not last as long as seems 
likely. The tail end of a large crop 
usually appears much smaller at the 
end of the season than it does at the 
beginning. 


Conclusion 

A forecast such as I have made is 
a risky business. We have no prece- 
dent for meal price behavior at these 
levels of supply. 

We cannot be sure how well live- 
stock prices will hold up under the 
huge supplies that are bound to re- 
sult from the tremendous inventories 
of feed grains that we now have. 

A soybean crop of 420 million 
bushels is not yet made. In the past 
there have been weather patterns in 
August and September that have 
materially reduced the soybean crop. 
Four-hundred-twenty-million bush- 
els seems an upper limit to me. 

Certain basic points stand out: 

1—Soybeans are not in funda- 
mental surplus. The oil and meal 
markets are large enough to absorb 
a 420-million-bushel crop. 

2—There is an adequate world 
market for oil and our oil customers 
are enjoying a high level of pros- 
perity. 

3—After a very unfortunate expe- 
rience, U. S. oil prices are back in 
line with world levels. The product 
is priced to move. 

4—There is a basic need for more 
soybean oil meal. How well it will 
be absorbed depends importantly 
on how well greater livestock pro- 
duction will be absorbed. There are 
165 million very prosperous food 
users in the U. S. who are willing to 
spend liberally for food. 

5—A_ realistically low support 
price on soybeans has been main- 
tained. Thus far soybeans have not 
been priced out of consumption as 
has been the case with other major 
crops. I think we can again move 
a record crop, and not impound im- 
portant quantities into the loan. 
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By FRED H. HAFNER 


General Mills, Inc. 


HAVE confined my remarks to the 

use of soybean oil meal as an in- 
gredient of animal feeds. I have not 
explored the use of soybean oil meal 
as an industrial protein. 

The use of soybean oil meal as an 
ingredient of animal feeds has in- 
creased steadily since its introduc- 
tion about 35 years ago. The highest 
usage recorded was during the 
1950-1951 crop year when 5.7 million 
tons of soybean oil meal were fed. 
See Table No. 1. 

The prospect of a 400-million-bu- 
shel soybean crop plus a substantial 
increase in the number of grain- 
consuming animal units to be fed 
point to the probability of a record- 
breaking consumption of soybean oil 
meal during the 1955-1956 crop year. 
The quantity consumed probably 
will exceed 6 million tons. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to explore the 
use-potential for soybean oil meal 
in feeds over the next 20 years. 

Soybean oil meal consumption is 
keyed in part to animal production 
trends—likewise, animal production 
is keyed in part to population trends. 
I say in part for there are numerous 
factors that affect soybean oil meal 
usage other than animal production 
and population trends. I have pur- 
posely taken a simplified approach 
in order to arrive at a specific figure 
for the number of tons of soybean 
oil meal that can be utilized in feeds 
by 1975. Once the figure has been 
computed, the effect of the other 
factors that might enter in to in- 
crease or decrease soybean oil meal 
consumption can be evaluated. 


Population vs. Animal Production 

Kiplinger’s Washington Letter of 
Dec. 24, 1954, estimated the 1954 
population of the U.S. A. at 164 mil- 
lion, and predicted that by 1975 the 
population would increase to about 
220 million. Using Kiplinger’s fig- 
ures in conjunction with Bureau of 
Census figures, I plotted the popu- 
lation trend line in the U. S. from 
1900 to 1975. On the same graph, I 
plotted the number of grain-consum- 
ing animal units that were fed from 
1909 to 1954. 
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How Much Soybean 
Oil Meal Can We 


Utilize? 


We may have a crush of 
450 million bushels by 1975 


There appeared to be a direct cor- 
relation between the trend lines for 
population and animal units fed. In 
projecting the trend line to 1975 for 
animal units fed, I discovered that 
the two lines intersected at 1975. In 
other words, by 1975, 220 million 
animal units would be fed to meet 
the demands of 220 million people. 
In 1950, 172 million animal units 
were fed to meet the needs of 150 
million population. Apparently, the 
trend in animal production is toward 
increased efficiencies, especially in 
milk and egg production, and in pro- 
duction of meaty animals. 


Oilseed Meals Consumption 
Oilseed meals include soybean oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
peanut meal and copra meal. Total 
oilseed meals consumption has in- 
creased steadily over the years as 
animal production has_ increased. 
This has not been true of animal 
protein consumption, which does not 
vary appreciably from year to year. 
The greatest advances in oilseed 
meal consumption have occurred 





during the past 15 years, primarily 
as a result of a heavy increase in 
soybean oil meal production. A total 
of 8.6 million tons of oilseed meals 
were fed to animals last year. 


I compared the total oilseed meal 
consumption during the period 1938 
to 1953 with the number of grain- 
consuming animal units fed during 
the same period and came up with 
some interesting figures. See Table 
II. 


I discovered that for the crop year 
1938-1939, the ratio of total grain- 
consuming animal units fed to total 
tons of oilseed meals consumed was 
approximately 40 to 1. In other 
words, for every 40 million grain- 
consuming animal units fed, 1 mil- 
lion tons of oilseed meals were con- 
sumed. By 1950, with oilseed pro- 
duction expanding at a rate faster 
than animal production, the ratio 
had decreased to 20 to 1. If the ratio 
were to remain at 20 to 1, the 220 
million grain-consuming animal 
units to be fed in 1975 would con- 
sume 11 million tons of oilseed 





Factors tending to increase the con- 
sumption of soybean oil meal in 
feeds: 


1—Improved feeding practices in- 
volving use of soybean oil meal re- 
sulting from nutritional education of 
poultry and livestock producers. 

2—Improved protein balance in 
feeds. 

3—Increased animal products con- 
sumption as a result of higher stand- 
ards of living for the masses. 

4—Expanded export markets for 
soybean oil meal. 

5—Lowering of soybean support 
price thereby allowing for lower 
soybean oil meal prices to encourage 
increased usage. 

6—Improvement, through plant 
breeding, of nutritional quality of 
soybean protein, i.e. higher methio- 
nine level. 

7—Increased demand for Ameri- 
can animal products abroad as eco- 
nomic status of foreign countries im- 
proves and living standards are ad- 
justed upward. 


Factors tending to decrease the con- 
sumption of soybean oil meal in 
feeds: 

1—Development of new oilseed- 
bearing crops which would compete 
with soybeans as a source of high 
quality protein. 

2—Expanded production of urea 
with attendant price reductions, 
thereby encouraging maximum per- 
missible use in ruminant feeds. 

3—Development of other synthetic 
protein-sparing chemicals capable of 
more widespread use than urea, e.g. 
use in nonruminant nutrition. 

4—Development of feeds that are 
capable of producing a pound of gain 
or a unit of product with lower feed 
consumption. 

5—Development of feeds that can 
obtain desired results but at sub- 
stantially reduced protein levels. 

6—Economic setback in the U. S. 
tending to reduce buying power of 
populace and, hence, protein con- 
sumption. 

7—Government restriction on soy- 
bean acreage to prevent excessive 
accumulation of edible oils. 
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meals. But the ratio does not appear 
to have reached a plateau just yet. 
Instead, projection of the ratio to 
1975 indicates a ratio of 15 to 1 will 
prevail at that time. This then 
means that 220 million grain-con- 
suming animal units will consume 
14.7 million tons of oilseed meals, 
about a 70 percent increase over the 
amount consumed during the 1953- 
1954 crop year. 


Soybean Oil Meal Consumption 

I assume that any appreciable in- 
crease in total oilseed production 
during the next 20 years would 
come from an increase in soybean 
oil meal production. I say this be- 
cause I am not aware of any pro- 
gram to increase cotton, flaxseed, or 
peanut production above recent 
levels. At the same time, soybean 
production is expanding rapidly and 
probably will continue to do so for 
some years to come. 

The average amount of oilseed 
meals, excluding soybean, consumed 
annually during the crop years 1938 
to 1953 was: 


Tons 
Cottonseed Meal 2,050,000 
Linseed Meal 600,000 
Peanut Meal 92,000 
Copra Meal 145,000 
Total a“ 2,887,000 


In the 1953-1954 crop year, total 


Table I. Sovbean Oil Meal: Use for Feed 
in the U. S. A. by Crop Years Oct. 1, 1924- 
Sept. 30, 1954. 


1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
1924—25.9 1934—266.6 1944—3627.1 
1925—28.4 1935—614.1 1945—3655.0 
1926—32.2 1936—531.5 1946—3745.4 
1927—61.4 1937—718.6 1947—3383.2 
1928—91.0 1938—1019.7 1948—4139.1 
1929—114.2 1939—1275.6 1949—4539.3 
1930—122.6 1940—1491.1 1950—5718.5 
1931—133.3 1941—1785.1 1951—5656.0 
1932—112.6 1942—3073.9 1952—5515.6 
1933—98.9 1943—3322.8 1953—4969.7 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA. 


Table II. Relationship Between Total 
Grain-Consuming Animal Units Fed and 
Total Oilseed Meals Consumption for 
Crop Years 1938-1954. 
Total Oilseed 
Animal Units Meals Fed, 
Crop' Fed, Millions Million Tons Ratio 


Year‘ (A) (1) (B) (2) A—B 
1938 148 3.4 43.5 
1939 156 3.6 43.3 
1940 156 4.4 35.4 
1941 167 4.6 36.3 
1942 192) 6.1 31.5 
1943 193) World 6.2 31.0 
1944 173) War II 6.2 28.0 
1945 167) 5.8 28.8 
1946 160 5.8 27.6 
1947 154 6.2 24.8 
1948 160 7.3 21.9 
1949 166 7.9 21.3 
1950 172 8.6 20.0 
1951 174) Korean 9.1 19.0 
1952 170) War 8.9 19.0 
1953 167 8.6 19.4 
1954 174 8.6 20.0 


* Beginning Oct. 1. SOURCE: (1) Bulletin 
PE 1 entitled “Animal Units of Livestock 
Fed Annually 1909 to 1953,’ Production 
Economics Research Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, May 1954. (2) 
Statistical Bulletin No. 159 entitled “Grain 
& Feed Statistics Through 1954,” agricul- 
tural economics div., Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA. 
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oilseeds consumption, excluding soy- 
bean, amounted to 3,674,000 tons. 
The production trend seems to have 
reversed, however, and for the 1954- 
1955 and 1955-1956 crop years, con- 
sumption is expected to be below 3.5 
million tons. 

In view of this, and in the absence 
of any intensive program for acre- 
age expansion for cotton, flaxseed, 
or peanuts, I am inclined to estimate 
the average consumption of oilseed 
meals, other than soybean, at not 
more than 3.5 million tons during the 
period 1955-1975. If this estimate is 
valid, then the quantity of soybean 
oil meal that will be fed to animals 
in 1975, according to my computa- 


tions, will be the difference between 
14.7 million tons of total oilseed 
meals, and 3.5 million tons of oil- 
seed meals other than soybean, or 
11.2 million tons. This is roughly 
equivalent to a soybean crush of 450 
million bushels by 1975. 

However, I recognize that there 
are a number of factors that could 
affect the consumption of soybean 
oil meal in feeds. Some of these fac- 
tors would tend to increase the con- 
sumption of soybean oil meal beyond 
the computation I have made. Others 
would tend to adversely affect con- 
sumption. Some of these factors are 
shown on page 20. 
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WORLD TRADE 


The Farmer's Stake 
In World Trade 


By CHARLES P. TAFT 


President, Committee for National Trade Policy 


(THE BATTLE over “protection” 
and “high tariffs” versus “free 
trade” has burst into the headlines 
again during the last two weeks, 
during the dog days in Washington. 
The President has raised the tariffs 
on bicycles (and the prices the kids 
pay—I mean the parents pay), and 
last Saturday the Defense Depart- 
ment took high American prices for 
generating equipment on the Chief 
Joseph dam, at an excess cost to the 
government of about $1 million. 


According to all polls on the opin- 
ions of both American businessmen, 
and of the American public in gen- 
ral, these steps are not supported by 
public opinion. But there is little 
doubt that they follow the opinions 
of “pressured” congressmen. Fur- 
thermore, there is also no doubt that 
they reflect a victory for the protec- 
tionist forces imbedded in the De- 
partments of Commerce and Trea- 
sury and Defense over the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (which does 
nothing) and the Department of 
State (which gets little help from 
its chief on this general subject). 
The President’s general position is 
sound and beyond doubt sincere, but 
nobody at the top in the Administra- 
tion stands up and fights. 


High Tariff Sentiment 


The center of high tariff sentiment 
in this country is in the chemical in- 
dustry. While our tariffs in general 
have been greatly reduced in 25 
years, this is not true of chemical 
tariffs. They make possible the fact 
that the chemical industry has the 
highest rate of return of any in- 
dustry before taxes. Reduction in 
tariffs on chemicals would not in- 
crease our imports greatly, but it 
would reduce the margin of profit of 
the chemical companies. 

The bicycle case is quite a differ- 
ent situation. This is a thoroughly 
inefficient industry which stuck to 
the big heavy balloon tire bicycles 
while the British sold the light bi- 
cycle with gears to American 
youngsters. The real tip-off in the 
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Lower tariffs on chemicals and bicycles 


would help pay for U. S. soybeans abroad 


industry lies in the announcement 
last spring that American Car & 
Foundry was building a new bi- 
cycle plant in the Southwest. 

A few heavy bicycles are im- 
ported, but in general the domestic 
companies have held and increased 
this market. The tariff increase will 
help the inefficient tail-enders. It 
will not do anything to the imported 
light bicycles except raise their 
prices for the kids. 

A third sample of our interna- 
tional trade problem is power plant 
generating equipment. Some $100 
million a year is bought for U. S. 
installations in western dams. U. S. 
utilities buy $4 or $5 billion. West- 
inghouse and General Electric have 
shared all this business until English 
Electric & Brown Boveri of Switzer- 
land began to bid a few years ago. 
The American companies in 1954 
showed they could compete if they 
really tried, but they don’t like real 
competition. General Electric was 
nearly $2 million under the British 
on the bid for The Dalles, Oregon 
dam, and Westinghouse was low on 
the last Chief Joseph bid a year ago. 
The Defense Department, according 
to the New York Times, has now de- 
cided to ease their existence by 
eliminating all foreign competition. 
The U. S. taxpayer will apparently 
pay for this luxury at a million dol- 
lars a crack. 

The excuse given for the decision 
on Chief Joseph dam two days be- 
fore was that the work would go to 
Pittsburgh as an area of high un- 
employment. If Pittsburgh is in 
such bad shape at a point of record 
employment and low unemployment, 
the Golden Triangle boys need 
something besides taxpayers’ subsi- 
dies from the rest of us to improve 
their economic status. 

We are proud of our free enter- 
prise system, and the ones who press 
for more cotton wool protection like 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury speak 
often for the maintenance of the 
system. But the effect of the actions 
of these leaders and of their staffs is 
to make it less likely that the system 
will work. It is a tough system, 
hard on the tail-enders, but it made 


us great and it needs more effective 
and ccnsistent supporters. The Japs 
were not able to underbid U. S. pro- 
ducers of generating equipment, in 
spite of their low wage rates. But 
they did get the largest share of 
huge Indian orders for railroad 
equipment this year. Are we going 
to help the energetic Americans 
share in the tremendous industrial 
revolution that is commencing 
around the world? Or will we pro- 
tect them all in high cost inefficient 
operation? 

You may ask what has this to do 
with soybeans and agriculture in 
general? 

Chemicals imported come mostly 
from Great Britain and Western 
Germany. Bicycles come from Great 
Britain, Western Germany, France 
and the Netherlands. Generating 
equipment comes from Great Britain. 
Great Britain, Western Germany, 
France and the Netherlands in 1954 
bought $1 billion of our farm prod- 
ucts. Those countries sent us last 
year $20 million of bicycles. 

You probably know the general 
farm situation. In 1951 we exported 
$4 billion of farm products and by 
1953 this was down to $2.8 billions. 
The farm interests and the govern- 
ment went to work and in 1954 ex- 
ports were up $202 millions. 


Fats, Oils Exports 

This export accomplishment was 
concentrated pretty well in fats and 
oils, which increased in 1954 by $183 
million. One hundred twenty million 
of that increase was to these same 
four countries from which come bi- 
cycles, chemicals and_ generating 
equipment. 

What can you do about it? You 
can certainly talk to your congress- 
men about not shutting off the prod- 
ucts that pay for your soybeans. 

You can support the Administra- 
tion effort next January to pass the 
bill that authorizes our membership 
in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. This is the multilateral 
agreement under which we have 
been operating since 1947. It is no 
bogeyman, but a simple confirmation 
of a successful seven-year experi- 
ment. It will have nevertheless a 
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blast of misrepresentation from the 
isolationist high tariff boys. 

You can help by telling your sena- 
tors particularly that you want to 
get rid of customs red tape. This 
bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives but is stuck in the Senate 
finance committee. We fight for 
lower tariffs really to prevent the 
increases that would otherwise 
surely come. But actually customs 
red tape keeps out a lot more goods 
than the tariff. 

You are certainly fighting on the 
side of U. S. business and general 
public opinion. But you are solidly 
on the side of farm sentiment. Allan 
Kline, Herschel Newsom and Jim 
Patton are on our board of advisers, 
and we get the vigorous backing of 
tobacco and other farm groups. But 
it does take fighting and vigorous 
expression of your beliefs. 

You can always count on the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy 
for information and such help as we 
are able to give on our limited 
budget. We are primarily a business 
group, but we are convinced that 
we stand for the national interest. 
We are sure you will wish to join us 
in this battle. 


Ceases Processing 


| ECATUR Soy Products Co., one 

of five Decatur, Ill., soybean 
processing firms, ceased operations 
as a soybean processor Aug. 1. 

Jasper Giovanna, company presi- 
dent said he is forming the Decatur 
Elevator Co., of which he will be 
owner and manager. The new com- 
pany will store and merchandise 
grain and soybeans as well as con- 
duct a general brokerage business 
for grain and soybeans. It will be lo- 
cated at the present site of the De- 
catur Soy Products Co. 

The processing building and ma- 
chinery have been purchased by 
Iowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The Iowa firm will keep the 
plant on a standby basis so if condi- 
tions improve for an expeller-type 
operation it can be reopened. 

The Decatur Soy Products Co. 
started operations in November 1939. 


Smaller Crop in Brazil 


The 1955 soybean crop in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, reportedly 
reduced somewhat by caterpillar 
damage, is now estimated at 3,674,000 
bushels from a planted area of 170,- 
500 acres, according to Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

There is apt to be very little pro- 
duction in other Brazilian states this 
year, as soybeans have not proved 
popular due to a shortage of mechan- 
ized equipment and competition 

















CLEAN SOYBEANS— 
«is GREATER PROFITS— 


(Patent applied for) 


RS "Q” Type 
Soybean Master Cleaner 


Capacity range from 3,000 to 
7,000 bushels of small grain 
per hour. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





Soybean processors and grain handlers 
find this advanced design in receiving 
separators to be exceptionally efficient. 


Monitor 


Separators 


Special construction enables operator to 
secure 50% greater capacity than can 
be obtained with respective sizes in other 
types. 


Are manufactured 
in sizes to provide 
for capacities from 


70 
Salient features are heavy structural 
to steel frames, fully ball bearing, positive 
cleaning device under all main and split 
7,000 screens. 


bushels of small Write for Literature 


grain per hour. 
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from other crops in other states. 
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End run...1200 miles long 


i touchdown gallop actually started hundreds 
of miles from the gridiron . . . maybe on your 
own farm. You see, at least three farm products 
are playing an important part in that end run. Can 
you recognize them? Probably not, because they 
are so changed from the way you last saw them. 

Changing what you raise into other products 
millions of people want is the job we at Cargill call 
Creative Processing. Take that plastic in the foot- 
ball helmet, for instance. It was once just a patch 
of soybeans. But Creative Processors (like Cargill’s 
Soybean Oil Division) have found ways to change 
raw soybeans into basic ingredients for plastics, 
shortening, cereals, livestock feeds—and dozens of 
other useable products for people all over the world. 


Creative Processing is one of the most important 
reasons today’s farmers have bigger incomes, higher 
living standards, and better markets than their 
fathers and grandfathers had. 


So next time you buy any product for your farm 
or home, why don’t you see if you can figure out 
which of your own farm products were used in mak- 
ing it—because of Creative Processors like Cargill. 
(Study the chart at right—and see what we mean). 














How many of your farm products did you rec- 
ognize in the above photo? The end run was 
made possible by (1) the football, made from 
cowhide; (2) plastic in the helmet made with 
soybeans (processed by Cargill’s Soybean Oil 
Division); the cleats in the football shoes, and 
the shoulder pads are plastic, too; (3) glossy 
finish on the helmet made with linseed oil (a 
Creative Processing product of Cargill’s Linseed 
Oil Division). In the stands are (4) hotdog buns 
made from flour (Cargill’s Grain Marketing 
Division helps supply the mills with your wheat); 
(5) and programs printed with ink made with 
linseed oil (again, processed by Cargill). 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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The World Fats and 
Oils Situation 


... and its effect on U.S. soybeans 


Mest OF the problems which lie 

ahead for crushers and producers 
are mutual problems. Our interests 
are much more mutual than diver- 
gent. Recognition of this fact is be- 
coming more and more apparent and 
more urgent to both of us. And we 
in the crushing industry look for- 
ward to more and closer cooperation 
with you and other organizations 
which represent the growers of soy- 
beans. 

We crushers are in a real sense the 
agents of the growers in marketing 
their soybeans in the form of prod- 
ucts. If we will keep this concept 
uppermost in our minds we will see 
why it is that on most issues the 
crushers and the soybean growers 
naturally find themselves on the 
same side of the fence. 

Although soybeans might be con- 
sidered essentially a feed grain be- 
cause 85 percent by weight is pro- 
tein feed eventually consumed on the 
farm, the value of soybeans is also 
affected by the value of the oil since 
it is the oil that goes directly into 
off-farm markets. Therefore, for the 
purpose of this discussion I would 
like to sum up the world fats and 
oils situation for the 1955 crop mar- 
keting year beginning Oct. 1. 

World production for 1955 is esti- 
mated at approximately 26.7 million 
metric tons of all oils and fats. This 
exceeds 1954 production by some 
600,000 to 700,000 tons and continues 
supplies at a level above prewar per 
capita consumption. Prewar _ per 
capita consumption was attained in 
1953 for the first time. 

In the United States we again have 
prospects for a new record produc- 
tion and a record surplus for export. 
Although this surplus oils and fats 
production today is far larger than 
it was when our Department of Agri- 
culture made some far-reaching de- 
cisions as to its 1955-crop price sup- 
port policies, the possibilities were 
even then quite evident. 

On the basis of the latest official 
crop reports the United States sup- 
ply of edible oils and fats for the 
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Sees an oil buying program by Commodity Credit Corp. 
as the best method of support for soybeans 


new marketing year exceeds the 
supplies of last Oct. 1. This is a re- 
markable truth in spite of the fact 
that last year’s supplies included a 
huge government accumulation of 
cottonseed oil. Production of edible 
fats is indicated nearly 1 billion 
pounds larger than in 1954-1955. Let 
me repeat, we will have more fats 
and oils to market this year than 
last year even after including in last 
year’s supplies the entire accumula- 
tion of cottonseed oil in government 
hands. 


The U. S. government by support- 
ing prices for edible oils and fats 
through the cottonseed products pur- 
chase program has in effect repre- 
sented the farmer in disposing of his 
oil and fat surplus. If the govern- 
ment elects (as presently indicated 
by its announced plans for the 1955 
crop) to change from this position 
of acting as agent of the farmer in 
disposing of surplus oil production 
then we must face some even more 
unpleasant possibilities. 

One puts the farmer at the mercy 
of cartel or government dominated 
buying. True, this is only with re- 
spect to the surplus oil production 
but this is one of the most dominant 
factors in determining U. S. prices 
for oil and in turn for oilseeds. This 
is always true for a surplus exporting 
nation. 

The other possibility is that the 
grower will be entirely dependent on 
the price support program. I am 
assuming of course that oilseed prices 
will continue to be supported above 
the world market level for oils and 
fats. This will be true if soybean 
supports continue at levels which are 
in proper relationship to other price 
supported crops. This latter alter- 
native would attempt to support all 
edible oils and oilseeds impounding 
large quantities of soybeans under 
loan. 

That is one reason why U. S. gov- 
ernment domestic and export policies 
as carried out through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. are of primary 


importance to you as growers. These 
policies also affect processors, manu- 
facturers of products, consumers, ex- 
porters, customers abroad and prob- 
ably the most important the Ameri- 
can livestock, dairy and _ poultry 
producers. 


Nobody Consulted 


A recent example of the way in 
which government policies affect our 
whole industry and related indus- 
tries was the decision to offer CCC 
soybeans for export at less than the 
price for domestic crushing. This 
policy—entirely a new policy for 
soybeans—was inaugurated without 
any prior consultation of any official 
nature with the affected segments of 
the industry. From the growers’ 
viewpoint, it can have far reaching 
effects and none of them good. To 
the extent that CCC sells for export 
now, precisely that much less export 
demand will be in the market place 
when your new crop begins to move. 

Even more important is the prece- 
dent involved. After all, the small 
quantity of 1954 crop soybeans in- 
volved is not too important in and 
of itself. If freely offered for do- 
mestic as well as export, it could eas- 
ily have been absorbed with a mini- 
mum of market effect. As it is, 
buyers abroad, not being required to 
compete with U. S. crushers, name 
bargain prices. I was in Europe when 
this announcement was made. The 
unanimous reaction was in essence, 
“We can now and in the future buy 
soybeans cheaper from CCC.” 

Future policies could be inherently 
just as disruptive to growers, proc- 
essors and others. We should work 
together to see that they are not. 


It is a simple fact that the major 
problem is one of disposing of sur- 
plus oil production. And that this 
could be solved on a longtime basis 
and with more regard to all parts of 
the industry by better means than 
the policy the government is drift- 
ing into for oilseeds. This new policy 
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is going to be quite a shock to soy- 
bean growers who have been accus- 
tomed to selling their soybeans for 
prices well above support levels. 

Let’s look at the 1955 oilseed price 
support programs as announced by 
the Department of Agriculture on 
Mar. 16 to June 22. It puts the crusher 
and producer of soybeans in an un- 
tenable position. 

The Mar. 16 and subsequent an- 
nouncement of June 2 says the effect 
on price support activity is expected 
for cottonseed because of a “better 
balance between the consumption 
and production” of oilseeds. Further, 
that the reduced levels of support 
provide less incentive for planting 
soybeans. What a different picture 
we have today when the official De- 
partment estimates of production are 
available. A record soybean crop of 
420 million bushels. Cotton oil pro- 
duction of about 1.6 billion pounds, 
crude. Total edible supply larger 
than even the last year’s record. 


Policy by Guess 


The government’s price support 
policy for soybeans and cottonseed 
seems to have been determined 
largely on the guess that cottonseed 
would sell above support levels. 
Even though this belief has been 
shared by some in the trade, it is 
inherently wrong for the govern- 
ment to make such far reaching de- 
cisions upon its assumption of mar- 
ket prices prevailing a year ahead. 

The people who suffer for bad gov- 
ernment decisions are processors 
and others in industry who, how- 
ever capable they may be of judg- 
ing supply and demand factors, can- 
not foresee possible actions or lack 
of actions by the government which 
becomes the most dominant factor in 
the market place with prices below 
or about the support level. 

Back when the 1955 support pro- 
grams were being developed some of 
us urged the Department to adopt a 
different policy. Our proposal was 
based upon what we honestly believe 
to be best for the government and 


for all segments of the oils and fats 
industries. We proposed that the 
CCC implement its oilseed programs 
with an agreement to buy oil. We 
suggested that it buy soybean and/or 
cottonseed oil from processors who 
in turn agreed to pay support price 
or more for soybeans and cottonseed. 
Had this been done, the millions of 
bushels of soybeans already sold all 
would have brought you at least the 
full support price. 

I want to emphasize again it is 
quite obvious that this would not 
have an effect on the margin of 
profit for processors as such, but it 
would make it possible for proces- 
sors to pay full support price for 
your soybeans and you could market 
them freely and in an orderly fash- 
ion. That is what we want. 

The proposal that CCC buy oil is 
no cure-all for the soybean process- 
ing industry, but it has obvious ad- 
vantages for all of us. They include 
the following and I hope you will 
keep in mind that these reasons are 
based on a longtime view and not 
for a single crop year: 

1—The surplus is obviously in the 
form of oil, not meal. Most trades- 
men agree that this country could 
absorb the meal from not only 400 
million bushels of soybeans, but 
within the next few years, 500 to 600 
million bushels, providing it is mar- 
keted at a reasonable price. 

On the other hand if CCC should 
cause high domestic prices of soy 
meal by impounding soybeans you 
are apt to lose some more of your 
other customers to urea. 

Edible fat consumption in the 
United States is inelastic, one of the 
most inelastic items in the whole 
U. S. economy. Experts can predict 
to a fraction of a pound per capita 
how much edible fats will be con- 
sumed in this country regardless of 
price. Thus a floor price under vege- 
table oil does not mean any apparent 
change in the total domestic con- 
sumption of fats. 

2—It is a double-edged weapon, 
tending to increase the price of 
beans, and decrease the price of 





meal. Both edges favor the farmer 
whose interest CCC is supposed to 
represent and protect. CCC is best 
able to cope with the problem of 
cartel buying, government buying, 
and the needs of under-developed 
nations. 

3—Oil buying is by far the cheap- 
est method of operation to CCC. 
Crude soybean oil can be stored and 
shipped more cheaply than soybeans. 
It does not have to be refined for 
storage as does cotton oil. The indus- 
try can and will store it for nominal 
charges on a quality guaranteed 
basis. If CCC does encourage the 
marketing of soybeans at prices 
above the loan congested storage 
facilities will be relieved. 

4—Let us use simple arithmetic. 
If CCC puts a floor on edible oil at 
say 2 cents a pound over what it 
might otherwise sell for in the do- 
mestic market, it could take over the 
surplus of possibly 500 million 
pounds. If it sold this oil at a loss 
of 2 cents a pound which today 
seems to be a reasonable estimate, 
it would lose $10 million. This oper- 
ation would, however, raise the en- 
tire edible fats market for the U. S. 
farmer by 2 cents a pound—that is 
2 cents a pound on 10% billion 
pounds of edible fats production or 
an increase in farm income of over 
$200 million. 

5—Oil buying by CCC at a proper 
level would permit soybeans to be 
marketed at prices equal to or likely 
above the loan level. This would 
restore the function of price to its 
proper place in our industry. Soy- 
beans and meal could fluctuate freely 
according to supply and demand. 
Similarly cottonseed would flow 
freely into the market and the re- 
sultant enhancement in the price of 
lard would be a boon to hog pro- 
ducers now harassed by low prices. 
This would tend to get the govern- 
ment out of our business to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

6—Last and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all is the outlook for future 
years. It is evident that soybean 
production in the United States can 
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How Much New Grain Storage Capaci 
Will You Need This Year? 


..-1,000 to 3,300 Bushels? 


BS&B PERFECTION GRAIN BINS may be the answer 
to your crop storage problem if you plan to store your 
grain “on-the-farm” until market prices are highest. 
PERFECTION Bins are today’s top quality, low priced 
nationally advertised all-steel grain bins—with more 
plus features than any other! Fully ASC approved. 
Order now, and have them in place before harvest! 





...Up to 250,000 Bushels? 


If you are a commercial operator or a farmer- 
member of a cooperative storage group, and you 
plan to dry and store large quantities of shelled 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, etc., for 
seed or for later marketing — then a centrally 
located battery of PERFECTION Grain Bins, 
equipped with one or more PERFECTION Aero- 
Dry Systems, may be the answer to your 
storage and moisture-conditioning problem! 


...Up to 500,000 Bushels, or More? ao Ys | 











Pe & %. =. ~n 
For large permanent-type grain storage instal- ’ f S : 
lations, BS&B BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS . 3 + . lean ae 
are your soundest investment, because they give r oe 3 
your grain absolute protection from moisture i - ij ? 
and vermin infestation! In addition, they pro- + 4 q 
vide the greatest possible fire protection; cleaner, =~ # << oo + -. ; 
safer grain storage; faster and cheaper erection; ; 


more economical operation. Insurance rates on 
the contents are lower, too! 





For More Detailed Information On BS&B Grain 
Storage and Drying Equipment, Contact Your 
Nearest BS&B Representative ...Or Write To... 








yi? 


Brack, Sivaics & BrYSOn, INC. 


Agricultural Division—Dept. 10-AM9 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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[Clipper clean| 





(The new grades will make it extra 
portfitable to ship only 
cleaned beans.) 





This 2248-D Twin-flow ‘‘Bigboy”’ and the 
smaller Super 228-D—1200 bu. capacity— 
5 horse drive are two exceptional soybean 
cleaners. Customers say ‘“‘we can now 
receive—clean and load in a matter of 

minutes.”’ For those who prefer—both } 
models also come in all-steel (not just 
armoured) construction. 





= A complete line of Clippers are available 
OT) in sizes to fill every capacity and job 


SS 
\.) THE SUPER 2248-D requirement. 
Av es 3000 BU. PER HR. ee 


( ) ca 72 HORSE DRIVE 


i ee 


Heavy metal construction Super-Duty 
Clipper Elevators are available in any 
We'llbe glad height and capacity. 

to see you at 


our booth, 
Nos. 401-402 














Don't buy a moisture tester 'til you've had a good 
look at the most accurate, fastest, economical of 
them all—C.A.E. Halross. Write for information. 











ALL CLIPPERS ARE MADE UP AFTER ORDER IS PLACED 








YOU CAN AVOID DELIVERY DELAY BY 
CALLING SAGINAW 2-5191 COLLECT. 












Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. Saginaw, Michigan 


GRAIN © SEED 
AND BEAN CLEANERS 
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and should be further increased. It 
is a natural crop to replace other 
crops, the acreage of which will be 
further decreased. Soybean meal con- 
sumption can be expanded. Edible 
oils consumption can expand only in 
line with population increases. All 
of which adds up to one conclusion. 
The simplest and best way to han- 
dle an oil surplus is to handle it 
as oil. 

After outlining some of the favor- 
able points for the proposal to CCC 
to buy oil at fixed levels, it is in 
order to give you the objections to 
such a program as I understand 
them and with some comments as to 
the validity of the objections. 

It has been argued that an oil pur- 
chase program would result in in- 
creased crushing in the early part of 
the season because of more favor- 
able crushing margins. It is claimed 
that meal would then be cheap but 
would skyrocket later in the year 
when crushing decreased. First, in 
the past, when government opera- 
tions have held oil at 12 to 13 cents 
per pound, processors’ margins have 
not widened. The enhanced value of 
oil has been passed right on to the 
grower in the soybean price. That is 
an indisputable fact. 

But even more important, meal 
storage is available everywhere. At 
processing plants, warehouses, feed 
mills, and on farms. And there are 
adequate futures markets. When 
meal prices get too low purchases fcr 
future delivery are made by buyers 
and by speculators. This natural ac- 
tion in normal market channels re- 
sults in a carrying charge for meal 
and it is stored until needed, or else 
the processor delays crushing. It 
happens automatically—and is the 
normal way of doing business. I for 
one am confident that buyers are 
perfectly capable of scheduling pur- 
chases of these requirements in any 
given year. 

Does it make sense to you that 
the spot meal market would be so 
glutted that meal would be too cheap 
and at the same time crushing mar- 
gins wou!'d be excessive? Certainly 
not! 


Umbrella for Lard 

Another objection advanced is that 
by supporting vegetable oils the gov- 
ernment will be holding an umbrella 
for lard marketing so that lard might 
tend to take the place of vegetable 
shortening and margarine as a cook- 
ing fat. I regard this objection as 
not valid for the simple and obvious 
reason that irrespective of whether 
the government does or does not 
buy oil the lard as always will be 
consumed. It is a byproduct that 
finds its way rather quickly into 
consumption channels in either case, 
that is, with or without a vegetable 
oil price support. It is a fact, of 
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course, that vegetable oil buying 
would tend to enhance the value of 
lard and from the CCC viewpoint 
this must be considered a plus factor. 

Furthermore, let’s face it, in either 
case the government will be im- 
pounding the same amount of oil. It 
is only a question of whether they 
own it as oil, or own it as beans, 
thereby dominating the bean and 
meal markets as well. 

Another school of thought simply 
says “It’s easy to export the soy- 
beans instead. Let’s use more arith- 
metic. If CCC were to export the 
estimated 250,000 tons of fat in 
the form of soybeans, it would 
find itself in the extraordinary posi- 
tion of shipping 1,250,000 tons of 
soybean meal as beans to European 
livestock producers at prices far 
cheaper than the American farmer 
would be required to pay. Thus CCC 
would be engaging in the ridiculous 
operation of cornering the meal mar- 
ket against the very people it is 
supposed to be protecting, the Amer- 
ican livestock producers, thereby 
raising the already high costs of 
producing milk, butter, eggs, and 
meat in the U. S. 

Furthermore, with CCC soybeans 
available at bargain prices you will 
lose the legitimate market for soy- 
beans built up in Europe over a 
period of many years. Naturally 
they will buy CCC bargain counter 
beans and ignore the free market 
supplies. This will result in accu- 
mulation under the loan of the free 
market supplies, which Europe 
otherwise would have bought. This 
further complicates the problem. 
Eventually it would result in a com- 
plete two price system. CCC would 
take the loss not only on the small 
quantity of surplus oil, but on the 
corresponding meal portion as well, 
and on the entire 50 to 75 million 
bushels of otherwise normal soy- 
bean exports. 

The most serious concern to me 
and others in industry has been the 
apparent lack of an overall analysis 
of the impending situation by gov- 
ernment, growers and industry col- 
lectively. Both industry and govern- 
ment have considered the oilseed 
price support problems on more a 
piecemeal expediency basis rather 
than on an overall longtime basis. 
Make no mistake—price supports are 
here to stay, whether we like it or 
not. And price support programs 
should be devised on a basis which 
will give greatest freedom in the 
market place, cause the least inter- 
ference with normal commerce, and 
at the same time effectively support 
prices to growers at reasonable 
levels. Impounding vast quantities 
of bulky raw materials under loan 
is proven to be a clumsy way to 
operate. On the other hand, the pro- 
posal for CCC to buy crude soybean 
oil seems to me to meet these cri- 


teria far better than presently an- 
nounced programs and better than 
any other proposals we have heard. 
By entering the oil market they will 
automatically take themselves out 
of the soybean and soybean meal 
markets where their interference 
with the function of price is infin- 
itely more troublesome. If there are 
other and better plans, I assure you 
the National Soybean Procersors 
Association will consider them. 


Questions to Consider 


In considering the pros and cons 
of this entire situation you might 
ask the following questions: 

1—How much will the impound- 
ing of vast quantities of soybeans 
mean in the loss of your meal 
markets? 

2—How will such an accumula- 
tion of soybeans coupled with the 
two price svstem affect your soybean 
markets prices? 

3—Will not large loan impound- 
ings of soybeans adversely affect 
both oil and meal markets whereas 
the oil program could only bear on 
future oil prices? 

Now I would like to sum up my 
impressions of the impending situa- 
tion on soybean growers and crush- 
ers. To effectively support prices, 
large quantities of sovbeans must 
be impounded under CCC loans and 
eventually go into CCC inventories. 
If not this year, then next year or 
the year after. It’s simply inevitable 
so long as wheat and corn and cot- 
ton acreage reductions continue to 
make land available for soybeans. 

What will such a policy mean in 
loss of meal markets? When meal 
consumption is lost for a_ period, 
that particular lost consumption is 
never regained. You know soybeans 
have been a most satisfactory crop. 
It is well known that your Associa- 
tion does not look with favor on 
growing soybeans for government 
held inventories but wants them to 
move into consumption through nor- 
mal trade channels. If you want to 
further these views, the way to do 
it is to get behind the oil program. 

The frightening possibility is that 
the government by mishandling its 
operations even though with the best 
of intentions gets more and more 
into our business—yours of produc- 
ing and marketing soybeans, ours of 
crushing and merchandising oil and 
meal. This is a drastic threat to 
both producers and processors. I 
think the threat is so real and so 
great that producers and processors 
must unite in self defense even 
though it may require a great deal 
of effort and large sums of money. 

I extend to you, without qualifi- 
cation, the promise of the processors’ 
cooperation looking to mutually 
satisfactory solutions of the prob- 
lems which we face. 
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I HAVE called this paper “The 

Market for Soya Products in 
Europe,” but I suppose my main as- 
signment is to tell you whether 
there is still anything wrong about 
your soybean trade over there and, 
if so, what is wrong. 

As the tonnage figures show, the 
position is not a depressing one. 
Undoubtedly you people produce 
soybeans which, although they may 
vary in quality, are second to none 
in the world. But, in some cases, 
by the time they have reached us, 
there have been causes for complaint 
and there have been complaints, and 
it is my purpose to endeavor to put 
before you as clearly as possible a 
picture of the position to date. 

Your executive vice president, Mr. 
Strayer, has told me he wants me 
particularly to give you a frank 
appraisal of the value attached in 
Europe to the U. S. Federal Appeal 
Certificates which involves the ques- 
tion of grading and analysis, follow- 
ing which I propose to stress again 
the objections we have in Europe 
to what we regard as the “take it or 
leave it” attitude of shippers over 
here. They expect to win the pref- 
erence of European buyers for your 


EXPORTS 


Market for Soya 
Products in Europe 


Chief difficulties: U. S. soybeans are sold under 
grain standards but Europeans regard them as oilseeds. 
And they deteriorate in transit. 


beans, while insisting on methods of 
trading which are tolerable only 
during the temporary absence of 
other and more accommodating 
sources of supply. I thought I would 
finish by saying something about 
the demand for soya products in 
Europe as a whole and what pros- 
pects of development there may be 
in the future. 


I suppose there is no oilseed in 
the world from any source which 
has a 100 percent record for perfec- 
tion of quality. In the case of your 
soybeans there have certainly been 
some very bad shipments according 
to the figures of analysis and no 
doubt there always will be excep- 
tional cases. The matter has now 
been discussed at our last three 
congresses and it was acting on the 
advice of Paul Quintus that Eu- 
ropean buyers decided in 1952 to 
have recourse to Federal Appeal. 
Since then there has been some im- 
provement but we do have to face 
the fact that difficulties still exist 
and that damage has been done to 
good will which it will take time 
and a consistently high reputation 
for quality to repair, especially as 
no such complaints appear to have 
arisen in connection with Manchu- 
rian beans in the past. 


As I see the position, there are 





still fundamental difficulties which 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the quality of your product. They 
arise rather from the application of 
an American standard for grain to 
an article which the European im- 
porter regards and buys as an oil- 
seed. I can see two special points of 
incompatibility. 

Firstly, whatever may happen in 
practice, this grain standard which 
you apply to soybeans allows, ac- 
cording to the definition of “soy- 
beans,” for the inclusion of up to 
10 percent of cereals, such as corn 
or barley (and even wild oats!) 
which, to the European importer, 
are useless materials and are re- 
garded as a form of adulteration. 

If you were to import lead and you 
found that there was 10 percent of 
iron in it, you would be annoyed. 
If the exporter said that, according 
to the standard in his country up 
to 10 percent of iron is allowable 
as lead, what would you say? 

I am afraid that I am not familiar 
with current derogatory expressions 
over here, but, judging by American 
films, you would probably say, 
“Nuts! Iron isn’t lead!” 

If you tell oil millers that 10 per- 
cent of maize is to be regarded as 
soybeans, you must pardon them if 
they say, “Nuts! Maize isn’t soy- 
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is | BEANS, SORGHUMS AND GRASS SEEDS — this fall 
arvest you can keep your harvest of these important crops rolling as 
never before! 
more crops The 25-bushel grain bin of the new “Big-Bin” Model 66 
ALL-CROP Harvester unloads on-the-go. You control unload- 
ing from the tractor seat, for more hours of non-stop fall har- 
per hour ” vesting. 
ee Bin empties faster into moving truck or wagon, with new 
big-capacity auger and extra-long conveyor. 

Both the new “Big-Bin” Model 66 pull-type machine and 
the self-propelled Model 100 have rubber-faced cylinder bars 
save and wide-flow feed — ideal for saving beans and sorghums. 

For tiniest seeds, air blast separation and accurate wind con- 
trol assure thorough separation and cleaning. 
more dollar: Now is the time to talk with your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
about having your own ALL-CROP Harvester. Save more 
bushels . .. make the most of every hour in the field. 


per acre FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

















New ‘“‘Big-Bin’’ Model 66 
ALL-CROP Harvester 


$1,250 complete 
with PTO attachment 
f.o.b. factory. 








Carries weight low for slop- 
ing-land stability . . . is 
well balanced for easy han- 
dling . . . has loads of pow- 
er in the WD-45 POWER- 
CRATER engine. 


$4,095 with 9-ft. header, 
f.0.b. factory. 


$4,245 with 12-ft. header 
f.o.b. factory. 


ALL-CROP and POWER-CRATER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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beans! Let’s get back to the Man- 
churians!” 

Secondly, according to the Amer- 
ican standards, splits or broken par- 
ticles are in certain circumstances 
recorded as impurities. If the beans 
are relatively dry owing to low mois- 
ture content, say 13 percent, which 
is what we prefer, they may break 
up further enroute and analysis on 
American basis may show the 
amount of so-called foreign material 
to have increased by the time the 
consignment arrives at the port of 
destination. 

To what extent these factors may 
affect the situation I am not sure, 
because arrival figures showing de- 
tails of how much of the foreign 
material is stalks and pods and odd- 
ments, how much is cereals, such as 
maize or barley, and how much is 
soya particles are often lacking. 


May Prefer Manchurians 

As the matter seems to me, so long 
as a domestic grain standard is ap- 
plied to a product which the foreign 
importer buys as an oilseed, and, so 
long as payment is not settled on 
the basis of the actual quantity of 
processable soya material ascer- 
tained on arrival by independent 
sampling and analysis, the importer 
is liable to be dissatisfied and to give 
preference to Manchurian beans pur- 
chasable under the established c.i-f. 
terms of the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association, which provide the as- 
surances he requires. Under I.0.S.A. 
arrangements, a standard sample 
representing all the shipments in 
any month of each description of 
beans is agreed on the basis of 
sealed samples drawn at the time of 
discharge. 

These standard samples are es- 
tablished by the appropriate stand- 
ards committee of the association, 
consisting of an equal representa- 
tion of shippers and crushers under 
an independent chairman, This de- 
cides the fair average quality for 
the month of shipment for each de- 
scription and in case of arbitration 
no allowance would be made for 


splits or particles of beans unless 
the parcel in dispute showed a 
much greater content of splits or 
particles than the standard. All 
foreign material other than soybeans 
is classified under I.0.S.A. rules as 
such, but split beans are not ob- 
jectionable to seed crushers because 
they are processable and do not 
cause an increase in acidity as hap- 
pens, for instance, in the case of 
peanuts. 

But, in order to give you a full 
picture, let me first say something 
about the complaints and I would 
like to quote from what one of the 
continental seed crushers said at 
Baden-Baden in June of this year. 

“For years American shippers 
have persisted in their refusal to 
meet the wishes of the soybean 
processors of Europe. Observations 
made last year have shown, as we 
have established from all the coun- 
tries concerned, that there has been 
a slight improvement but there have 
still been deficient shipments. We 
shall have to wait to see whether 
the recent reduction of 1 percent in 
the admixture will mean an im- 
provement. In many instances we 
found the Federal Appeal Certifi- 
cate to be completely useless. 

“There has been a case in Ger- 
many where soybeans have shown 
10 percent admixture of maize. Com- 
pensation was refused by pointing 
out that the Federal Appeal Cer- 
tificate had established an admix- 
ture of under 3 percent. This ship- 
ment was No. 2 Yellow beans and 
that was that. 

“In another case different parcels 
of soybeans, for which different cer- 
tificates had been issued, have been 
mingled, thus making it impossible 
for the consignee to establish to 
whom the parcel with the better 
certificate and to whom the one 
with the less favorable certificate 
belonged. Several cases have oc- 
curred where, on arrival, the ad- 
mixture turned out to be over 3 
percent and up to 11 percent, al- 
though the Federal Appeal Certifi- 


cate showed an admixture of under 
3 percent. We have been told that 
the beans are being delivered by the 
farmers and dealers to the elevators 
at the port of shipment in good con- 
dition with an admixture never ex- 
ceeding 2 percent. It is only at these 
elevators that there is subsequent 
deterioration by admixture of for- 
eign matter to an extent which is 
just sufficient for a certificate in 
the corresponding grade. 


“If this is so, these practices can 
hardly be altered by talks with in- 
dividual sellers, for the reason why 
we receive bad shipments lies in 
the entire organization and in the 
wording of the contracts from which, 
as I pointed out earlier, the U. S. ap- 
pears unwilling to depart. If the 
conditions in the U.S.A. in rela- 
tion to the shipping of soybeans do 
not change, many European buyers 
will no doubt resume purchasing 
Manchurian and Chinese beans. The 
extent to which these are delivered 
relatively free of admixture is really 
noteworthy. The same is true of soy- 
beans of various origins which come 
from Africa, whether East African, 
Nigerian or South African beans. 
The same applies to Brazil. They are 
mostly loaded on a pure basis with 
1 percent admixture and one bean 
looks like another. 

“This seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence that, provided there is good- 
will, a substantial improvement in 
the export quality can be achieved 
in the U. S. as well. We must re- 
iterate at this congress our opinion 
that the Americans should devote 
greater care to these matters, as a 
failure to do so will cause serious 
disadvantages to their export pros- 
pects.” 

That is what a continental proces- 
sor had to say. 

Now let me quote from an earlier 
report of a prominent firm of cargo 
superintendents in England, who 
have operated for 50 years or more 
and have the full confidence of soy- 
bean importers there. This report 
related to 2,500 tons of beans from 
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| L E A \ to Earn Top Price 
c under Newly Revised 


| § WHOLE Grading Standards 


i) Market value of your soybeans takes on a new cash 


meaning now that the allowance of foreign material 
; content has been lowered by one percent. And—that’s 
4 where the new Case “75” seven-foot combine steps 


into the spotlight. Besides doing today’s finest job of 
cleaning, the “75” also protects big, fragile beans 
: J against usual threshing damage. 


























With a full 7-foot cut and a straight-in-line header, the Case “75” 
handles two full-width rows easily .. . feeds the crop smoothly 
into the threshing unit. Then, the balanced spike-tooth cylinder, 
operating at controlled speed, gently combs through even the 
toughest of stalks and pods to get every possible bean. As a cush- 
ion against damage or cracking, the incoming mat of material 
also is kept uniformly wide and thick. 
A variable-speed fan provides precise, constant pressure under 
ge the sieve to make famous Case Air-Lift cleaning still more perfect 
...and with a long straw rack that provides “bottom-bouncing” 
action ... you get the beans that ordinarily are lost. To assure 
cleaner beans than you’ve ever seen, a Roto-Cleaner (as shown) 
is available to separate any remaining fine, fluffy weed seeds or 
other trash. See your Case dealer to find out how the Case “75” 
puts a premium into market price. Ask him about the easy, sen- 
sible Case Income Payment Plan that lets you buy when you 
need a machine, pay when you have money coming in. J. I. Case 
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2. DID YOU KNOW —that the presence of soy- 
bean hulls, other indigestible matter—lack of know-how 
in heat treatment—poor plant control, are the major causes 
for variations in protein quality and over-all 
nutritive value in 44% soybean oil meal? 
And when quality fluctuates, feed performance 
does too, one batch skyrocketing sales—the next 
bringing complaints. 


~ ee ae! 2 
go SE YO te 
1. DID YOU KNOW-—there are as many as 260 pounds of hulls ~ 
and other indigestible matter in every ton of regular 44% 
Soybean Oil Meal you buy—which adds up to protein prices for 
almost useless material, plus the freight rate. (You could ship 
260 pounds of high protein bean meats for the same money.) 





3. DID YOU KNOW -—nutritional research has licked 
these problems with a 50% Protein Soybean Oil Meal called 
HI-PRO-CON? Staley’s exclusive process removes 
the soybean hulls and other indigestible matter, 
leaving a maximum of only 3% fibre. HI-PRO-CON 


is the one high-protein source you can count on 
for consistent results. 














5. DID YOU KNOW -—Stcley's 
new 40-page brochure, ‘Soybean 
4. DID YOU KNOW-—Hi-PRO-CON ~~ Yy ; 


Oil Meal As It Affects Feed 
‘ Performance” gives you the complete 

—_ hos an excellent balance of — story including performance charts and 
acids? It also contains 10% more choline test results ... upsetting many old ideas 

: than 44% Soybean Oil Meal. Absolutely about proteins and answering questions 
safe in the presence of urea. Granulation is worth money to you. No obligation 
uniform and it flows easily. Pellet mill S Witte Wine or Pann AE Stolen 08 Co., 
capacity is increased up to 20%. ¢ aig, ae ag 


0000 E. Eldorado St., Decatur, Illinois 


Only Stale S Makes HI-PRO-CON’ 


*T.M. for a Feed Product of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois 
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Mobile. Federal Appeal claimed 2.9 
percent of foreign matter. The In- 
corporated Oil Seed Association of 
London, on whose contract the beans 
were finally purchased, showed 6.1 
percent of impurities. The mill out- 
turn showed 5.5 percent. The 
I.O.S. A. sample was resealed and 
returned to America and was found 
by the Board of Grain Supervisors 
in Chicago to contain 8 percent of 
impurities. 

“It was very obvious,” wrote the 
cargo superintendents in their re- 
port, “that the consignment through- 
out contained a very high percentage 
of extraneous matter such as stalks, 
dry pods, foreign seed and dust. 
As the beans were weighed out in 
the elevator clouds of dust arose 
and at one period the elevator be- 
came clogged, bringing it to a stop. 
The stalks, pods, etc. had jammed 
it,” 

The buyers remarked, and this 
was in May last year: 

“The Department of Agriculture 
believes that the solution will be 
found in the method of sampling and 
they suggest that the sampling 
adopted at Mobile is more satisfac- 
tory than the method by which the 
samples were drawn on arrival. The 
Department of Agriculture, however, 
appears to overlook the mill report 
which showed 5.5 percent of impur- 
ities and it seems very doubtful 
whether the beans at the time of 
shipment contained only 2.9 percent 

“It is hardly surprising in such 
circumstances if European buyers 
lose confidence in U.S. sampling 
and analysis.” 


Can Produce Quality 

As I have said, you are producers 
of first quality soybeans. I daresay 
there is no reason at all why beans 
should not leave your farms with 
a maximum of 1 percent impurities 
and why they should not arrive at 
the elevators in the port of shipment 
in that condition. But the buyer 
in Europe is not concerned with 
their condition at that stage, nor is 
he primarily interested in what 
shippers claim is the percentage of 
impurities in the soybeans which he 
imports. What concerns him is the 
actual quality and quantity of proc- 
essable beans which he receives. 

I have studied a good deal of in- 
formation on the subject and I have 
been glad to note the improvement 
indicated by some of the figures: For 
instance, 30,000 tons shipped to Rot- 
terdam for Germany showed 2.4 per- 
cent impurities according to Federal 
Appeal, against 3.3 percent on ar- 
rival; 54,000 tons processed in the 
Netherlands showed 2.5 percent Fed- 
eral Appeal against 4.14 percent on 
arrival. 

Another 30,000 tons shipped there 


early this year showed an average of 


2 percent as per Federal Appeal cer- 
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tificates against 2.8 percent on ar- 
rival. 

A further 42,000 tons which ar- 
rived at Rotterdam between Novem- 
ber last year and June this year 
showed 2.1 percent average accord- 
ing to Federal Appeal against 2.73 
percent average on arrival. 

It should be noted, however, that, 
Whereas Federal Appeal showed a 
maximum of 2.8 percent, the Dutch 
figures showed cases of 7.4 percent, 
6.1 percent and 5.2 percent, all from 
New Orleans, while several ship- 
ments, mostly from Atlantic ports, 
showed less than 1 percent. I do 
not wish to infer, however, that there 
are invariably these differences be- 
tween the Gulf and the Atlantic 
ports. 

In the case of Great Britain, I re- 
ceived the following figures: 24,000 
tons shipped to Cardiff processors 
over 12 months ending February this 


year showed impurities averaging 
2.49 percent according to Federal 
Appeal against 2.34 percent average 
analysis on _ arrival; 27,000 tons 
bought through London merchants 
on I. O. S. A. c.i.f. contract terms 
showed an average of 2.48 percent 
admixture as per I. O. S. A. analysis. 

Bearing in mind the new standards 
coming into force, it does look as 
though we are at Jast getting some- 
where and we ir the International 
Association of Seed Crushers will 
continue to do our best to cooperate 
with your association and with all 
others interested in establishing the 
export trade in your beans on a 
sound competitive basis. We will do 
everything we can to help tackle 
any difficulties which arise. 

You will appreciate, of course, that 
overseas buyers are not going to 
regard your Federal Appeal certifi- 
cates as being like Caesar’s wife just 
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the need for a crusher feeder with motor and drive, and a drag conveyor 
and drive on many installations. Find out how you can improve quality 
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because they are government spon- 
sored. I have no doubt, however, 
that those who are responsible for 
that service will themselves keep 
check on its efficiency and investi- 
gate impartially any criticisms from 
those making use of it. I have no 
doubt either that they will continue 
to give careful consideration to any 
recurring impediments to the smooth 
conduct of this export business. 

As regards what happens prior to 
shipment, I was interested to hear 
some comments made by Julius 
Mayer of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at Baden-Baden: 

“It is necessary,” he said, “to re- 
member that the processors as well 
as the grain trade in the U. S. who 
purchase these beans from a farmer 
or dealer, buy them at country sta- 
tions, in truck loads or car loads, or 
in boat loads at central or terminal 
markets or the point at which the 
processing takes place and will ac- 
cept any grade lower than No. 1. 
However, settlement is based on No. 
1 with an appropriate discount cal- 
culated from the discounts an- 
nounced annually by the interested 
associations. I would like to repeat 
that the beans arrive at the elevators 
by truck, car or barge and that is 
where the trouble starts. 

“Due to the long haul a lot of these 
beans have to travel, the fine mate- 
rial sifts te the bottom of the cars. 
It is not unusual for the admixture 
by the time the beans go into the 
bin to be 24% percent, and sometimes 
more, because with the fast handling 
at the time of harvest, a lot of break- 
age occurs and it is noteworthy that 
beans with a moisture content of 
10-11 percent break up much more 
than if they contain 14 percent mois- 
ture. Last year I would say that the 
average moisture content must have 


been above 13 percent and for that 
reason there was less trouble than 
formerly when the average was 
down to as little as 11 percent.” 
There appear to me to remain two 
sets of difficulties. Firstly, those 
difficulties arising from the applica- 
tion of a domestic grain standard to 
an article which the overseas buyer 
regards and purchases as an oilseed 
for processing as an oilseed. Sec- 
ondly, those difficulties arising from 
possible deterioration in analysis in 
transit. These include the effect of 
transport and handling between the 
time the beans leave the farm and 
the time they are shipped; the possi- 
bility of further breaking up before 
they reach the port of destination; 
and the effect of mixed shipments 
where the Federal Appeal certificate 
may well be accurate in respect of 
the whole shipments but, in course of 
delivery, one unlucky recipient may 
receive the bulk of the impurities. 
In this connection, German buyers 
reported that they paid a premium 
of 1% percent for beans on the basis 
of identity and origin preserved, but, 
owing to consignments being mixed 
in transit, the certificate in respect of 
their purchases proved to be useless. 
Except perhaps for the complica- 
tion of mixed shipments, all these 
difficulties could be removed over- 
night by meeting the _ perfectly 
reasonable wish of the European 
processors that they should be able 
to buy your beans on the terms 
which have been established and ac- 
cepted for their seed purchases for 
half a century or more. There just 
are not any reasonable grounds why 
American soybeans should not be 
offered to European importers on 
level terms with beans from other 
sources. 
On the subject of sampling at the 
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port of arrival and the nature of the 
impurities discovered, you may like 
to hear the following report dated 
July 18 this year from important 
Dutch seed processors and I would 
mention that I have the samples A 
to D, which they refer to, here for 
your inspection: 

“We have every confidence in the 
method of sampling applied at Rot- 
terdam. The material out of which 
the samples are composed, is col- 
lected by taking, at frequent inter- 
vals, a shovelful of the stream of 
beans coming from the spout of the 
elevator during transshipment from 
ocean steamer into barge for further 
transport. Thus about 500 kilos of 
sampling material are collected out 
of every 500 tons of beans. 

“The sampling material so collected 
is thoroughly mixed together; four 
sample bags of about five kilos each 
are filled and sealed, and the re- 
maining sampling material returns 
to the relative parcel. 

“One of these samples, i.e. one 
sample out of each 500 tons, is sep- 
arately analyzed by our own labora- 
tory and the foreign matter is deter- 
mined in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The percentage is cal- 
culated on the basis of the weight 
of the original sample. 

“Our works recently started clean- 
ing the cargoes of soybeans in a 
special installation by means of 
series of sieves, prior to their pass- 
ing them on to the extraction plant, 
and we are forwarding to you a 
specimen of what is removed from 
the soybeans at each stage of that 
sifting procedure, enabling you to 
form an idea of the nature of the 
foreign matter: 


“A—Removed after Ist sifting: 
twigs, stalks, pods of soya beans, 
seed coats, string, paper, rubber, 
stones. 

“B—Removed after 2nd sifting: 
chiefly skins of soya beans, maize, 
oats, wheat and small pieces of all 
foreign substances mentioned in A. 


“C—Removed after 3rd _ sifting: 
mainly husks, whole or bits. 


“D—Removed after 4th sifting: 
When looking at this sample through 
a magnifying glass you will notice 
that this sifted matter consists for 
the greater part of innumerable 
kinds of foreign seeds, including per- 
haps also those of poisonous plants. 
Furthermore, very small pieces of 
soya beans and other elements. 


“During the cleaning procedure 
outlined above, about 80 percent of 
the total content of foreign matter 
present in the beans is removed. 

“We need hardly add that the 
foreign matter stated in A is not 
found in Manchurian soybeans, while 
in beans of that origin the impuri- 
ties as per B and C are met with in 
a much smaller measure than in the 
case with U. S. soybeans and the 
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presence of impurities in Manchuri- 
an beans as per D is negligible. All 
this results in Manchurian soybeans 
having the advantage that they need 
not be cleaned, to the effect that 
their processing costs are lower and 
there is no loss on account of worth- 
less admixture. Moreover, the oil 
obtained from beans of this origin is 
of a much better quality than that 
of U. S. soybeans.” 


Mixed Shipments 


With regard to the difficulty of 
mixed shipments, I consulted a well- 


clearly defined in any selling con- 
tract — preferably as ‘all matter 
other than soybeans,’ or at least a 
very small allowance of other seeds 
or grains. 

“We understand that in the U. S. 
A. definition of soybeans a very high 
percentage of other grain is per- 
missible. This is obviously of no 
use to a European buyer of soybeans 
who wants soybeans only. 

“4-_Tt is significant that Manchuri- 
an soybeans have never contained a 
high percentage of admixture and 
that even a country such as Nigeria, 


our opinion, to one man getting the 
last delivery, but rather to one man 
getting a part of the stowage where 
the beans have a particularly high 
admixture. This is due either to in- 
consistent admixture content at time 
of loading, or to deliberate additions 
of admixture during or before load- 
ing. A reasonably uniform admix- 
ture content at time of loading would 
obviate this trouble.” 

Before I comment further on the 
conditions of sale, there is one point 
which I would like to mention. An 
American speaker at Baden-Baden 
this year expressed surprise that 


known firm of cargo superintendents with relatively primitive cultivation “ 
in London and you may like to hear methods, can produce regularly ship- European buyers do not buy No. 1 
some of their comments: ments of soybeans with admixture yellow beans. J. C. A. Faure replied 
“I—Regarding the mixing of par- _— never exceeding 1 percent, and al- ve ,s oe bts hard to a 
cels sold separately in vessel’s hold most always less than 0.5 percent. them but had never been successful. 
: ions - He thought the reason was that the ‘ 


at time of shipment, we see no 
reason why separate sales should not 
be stowed separately in vessels’ 
holds, thus preserving identity for 
all practical purposes. It is quite 
common in the bulk grain trade to 
separate parcels in bulk stowage. 
This is achieved by using tarpaulins 
for horizontal separation and separa- 
tion boards and/or bag walls if verti- 
cal separation is required. 

“It is necessary for the contracting 
parties to notify the ship owners or 
agents of this requirement and to in- 
sist that the instructions be carried 
out. 

“There may be some slight seepage 
between separations on voyage 
which would call for weight adjust- 
ment, as is common in the trade, but 
there would be no significant effect 
on the admixture content of the 
whole parcel. 

“2—It is desirable to ascertain ex- 
actly at which point the samples are 
drawn, which go for Federal Appeal 
test. If the certificates are to be of 
any use to the buyer, then they 
should be issued on a sample drawn 
of each parcel, as loaded to export 
vessel. We are not at all clear on 
this point at present. It is obvious 
at time of discharge that the admix- 
ture is not uniformly spread through- 
out ship’s stowage, and presumably 
the same conditions apply in storage 
elevators. 

“3—‘Admixture’ should be quite 


“5—The remarks of Julius Mayer 
were mainly concerned with broken 
soybeans, but on this side we are 
concerned with excessive percent- 
ages of stalks, pods, chaff, corn cobs, 
dried leaves and dust. None of these 
arise from excessive handling; they 
may be due to bad threshing or even 
deliberate adulteration. 

“6—Much depends on the methods 
of sampling used at either end. In 
Europe bulk grains and oilseeds have 
been constantly passing through the 
main ports for the past 50 years, all 
on strict contract terms for quality. 
We feel that the methods used must 
be reasonably correct, or they could 
never have stood up to the daily test 
of competitive trade. Certainly they 
have not been changed for American 
soybeans. 

“If doubt is felt on either side as to 
the sampling, then why not allow 
say two European sampling experts 
jointly to sample a series of test 
shipments with the U. S. A. authori- 
ties at time of loading? Two U. S. 
sampling experts could then attend 
at the sampling of the same parcels 
on discharge in Europe. It seems 
that a practical demonstration is the 
only solution, if doubts are felt as 
to the efficiency of sampling meth- 
ods at either end. 

“7__You mentioned occasions when 
large parcels are split to several 
buyers. The trouble is not due, in 


elevator companies at the ports were 
opposed to selling No. 1 for export 
and therefore made it impossible. 

What I want to do is to confirm 
that European buyers definitely do 
want to buy No. 1 yellow beans and 
pay the correct and proper premium 
for them. Therefore, any shipper 
willing to export No. 1 yellow is in- 
vited to make offers to European 
buyers accordingly. We are quite 
willing to pay the right price for 
what we want. What we object to 
is paying any price for what we do 
not want. 

Coming now to the question of 
terms of shipment, I would like to 
refer to a letter to the Incorporated 
Oil Seed Association dated Apr. 15, 
1954, in which the North American 
Export Grain Association Inc. wrote 
as follows: 

“It has been decided that the prin- 
ciple of selling soybeans on the basis 
of quality and analysis guaranteed 
on arrival cannot be accepted by this 
Association, inasmuch as it is entire- 
ly incompatible with the grain trad- 
ing practice and official grain stand- 
ards structure exclusively used 
throughout the United States.” 

Personally, I doubt whether that 
is the best way to foster and develop 
an export trade and I wondered what 
had happened to the American sales 
slogan that the customer is always 
right! I was also surprised to read 
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that Mr. Strayer said at Memphis 
last year, “Once a cargo is delivered 
to a foreign port the shipper is at 
the mercy of the buyer.” That sug- 
gests some misconception of the 
whole principle of sampling on ar- 
rival. 

The Incorporated Oil Seed Associ- 
ation is an impartial, nonprofit earn- 
ing international trade body which 
has enjoyed the complete confidence 
of European oilseed shippers and im- 
porters for years and continues to do 
so, and rightly so. It is one of those 
trade bodies which specializes in giv- 
ing impartial service to seller and 
buyer, and all your European cus- 
tomers have complete confidence in 
its impartiality whether in connec- 
tion with the analysis of samples 
submitted to it or such functions as 
arbitration or appeal. 

There may be _ differences of 
opinion about methods of sampling, 
which can no doubt be compared 
and reconciled, but no firm of cargo 
superintendents worthy of the name 
would last very long if any doubt 
arose as to its reliability in establish- 
ing true samples of the commodities 
it handles. The North American Ex- 
port Grain Association said in the 
same letter, “With soybeans being 
used more and more for crushing 
purposes, rather than for milling, 
there is no reason why they should 
not be transacted on an I. O. S. A. 
contract form. Such amended con- 
tract form would, of course, be re- 
quired by the association to provide 
for quality and condition to be final 
at the time and place of shipment, as 
explained above.” 


Raw Materials 

The demand in Europe is for what 
comes within the general terrn “oil- 
seeds” (be it seed or nuts or beans); 
in other words, raw materials for 
those who process oilseeds and, what- 
ever classification may be used ex- 
clusively throughout the United 
States in respect of grain, to attempt 
to impose it on overseas buyers of 
oilseeds may prejudice your chances 
of displacing the trade in beans from 
other sources which existed before 
the war, and I have in mind, of 
course, the large quantities exported 
from Manchuria or Manchukuo be- 
fore the war. 

I do not quite understand why 
your exporters should appear to be 
so reluctant with all the existing 
safeguards even to make the experi- 
ment of establishing impartially the 
quality of the beans as they arrive 
at the port of destination, rather than 
prefer to impose their wishes on re- 
luctant buyers on a “take it or leave 
it” basis. Undoubtedly, one of these 
days the present barriers will disap- 
pear and trading between all the 
countries of the world will be re- 
sumed, for civilization can hardly 
endure indefinitely with the world 
divided into two camps and, sooner 
or later, political and racial problems 
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will have to be solved sensibly. In 
fact, many people believe that one 
of the big influences for peace is 
international trade. 

We cannot take it for granted that 
every simple Chinese farmer or 
Ukranian peasant is a political com- 
munist. We shall expect to trade 
again with such peoples, and once 
the difficulties btween China and 
what is known as “the West” are 
eventually overcome, there are many 
products of industrial countries 
which will be needed by the Chinese 
people. How are they going to pay 
for them? Obviously they will need 
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to export commodities and almost 
the first one which comes to mind is 
soybeans. Before the war they ex- 
ported 2 million tons in a year. 
Taking a long-term view of your 
export trade (which already amounts 
to over a million tons a year), you 
need to bear in mind the fact that 
Manchurian soybeans built up a 
great reputation for quality as yel- 
low beans before the war, with less 
than 2 percent of impurities as the 
rule, and that they were exported 
under the usual conditions for oil- 
seeds shipped to Europe, namely, 
I. O. S. A. contract terms with sam- 
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pling and analysis on arrival. In 
any case, buyers in Europe have to 
buy competitively. You have now 
the opportunity to establish at least 
level terms in regard to quality and 
terms of shipment for your products, 
failing which they are likely to be 
bid for at a discount against Man- 
churian if the quality and terms of 
shipment of the latter continue to be 
as acceptable in the future as they 
have been in the past. 

That is why we welcome the de- 
cision of your Department of Agri- 
culture to lower the percentage of 
impurities by 1 percent bringing the 
standard in the case of No. 2 yellow 
beans in line with that established 
by the Manchurian product before 
the war. That is why I ask also 
that you should attach importance to 
the principle that the quality of ship- 
ments should be assessed by an im- 
partial international body at the port 
of arrival in accordance with com- 
mon practice in the oilseed trade. 
That is why I suggest that you 
should examine afresh all the factors 
affecting the successful development 


of your export trade. 
Not Measuring Up 

Your executive vice president 
wrote in the May 1955 number of 
the Soybean Digest: 

“Your editor was in the European 
countries as a member of the Agri- 


cultural Foreign Trade Mission sent 
by the Department of Agriculture 
If any one thing was driven home 
to that Mission, it was that Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities were 
not measuring up and that we were 
losing our markets to other sup- 
pliers because of quality difference. 
On wheat, lard, soybeans and other 
commodities, it was the same story, 
country after country.” 

The German processors pointed 
out to us that there are six descrip- 
tions of U. S. soybean oil, according 
to the type of process and according 
to whether the oil is degummed or 
not. and they have great difficulty in 
assessing their qualitative value. 

I only mention this because there 
are naturally certain’ principles 
which condition the building up of 
lasting good will in the export trade. 
For instance, you won’t build up 
lasting good will in overseas markets 
on the basis that you keep all the 
best quality at home and that what 
is left over is good enough for the 
overseas buyer. You won’t do it if 
you seek to impose systems of doing 
business which may be quite usual 
at home but which are not ac- 
ceptable in the country with which 
you want to trade. 

Good will in export markets is a 
long-term proposition and is, so to 
speak, indivisible. By “indivisible” 
I mean that a country’s reputation 
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PTC Temperature Indicating Sys- 
tems serve the grain industry 
throughout the United States and 
Canada .. . by providing superior 
protection against grain spoilage, 
every minute of the day, every 
day of the year. 
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Protect your own grain with a 
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of damaged grain. Write now for 
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for quality goods is not necessarily 
measured by that of one category of 
exports only, but rather by its ex- 
ports as a whole. There should be 
100 percent unquestioned confidence 
in every article exported and a con- 
fidence in the methods of shipping. 
advertising, selling and service built 
up over years of impeccable com- 
mercial behavior. 

I say this because I suggest that 
the exporters of American oilseeds 
and vegetable oils, whether soya, 
peanuts, cotton, linseed, or copra 
from the Philippines, all share in the 
responsibility of establishing Ameri- 
can products in the world on the 
broad basis that they are auto- 
matically reliable. 

Finally, there is the broad fact 
that, under normal conditions, inter- 
national trade is reciprocal and can 
not remain unilateral. If your manu- 
facturing industries are over-pro- 
tected against overseas competition, 
your exports of commodities on free 
markets may run into difficulties on 
account of preference and _ trade 
treaties with countries more willing 
to accept manufactured goods in ex- 


change for commodities like 
soybeans. 


Having submitted all these points 
that 


to you, with the suggestion 
somebody should consider them, 


would like to say a few words about 
the demand in Europe for soya prod- 
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“We find that this installation 
creates a good deal of confidence in 
the trade in respect to our ability to 
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store for any length of time. A good 
many of our friends in the trade 
have expressed satisfaction in 
knowing that this elevator is so 
equipped.” 
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ucts. No doubt I shall quote some 
figures which you know already but 
that can hardly be avoided. 

in 1954 there was a record pro- 
duction of soybeans, more than 20 
million metric tons (or 740 million 
bushels). This was 17 percent larger 
than the previous season’s output, 
mainly because the U. S. output 
stepped up from 270 to 340 million 
bushels. World exports totalled 
1,600,000 tons, (I hope you won't 
mind my quoting tons), mainly from 
the U. S. and China, Of world ex- 
ports 1,180,000 tons or three quarters 
were American beans, and they went 
chiefly to Europe(425,000 tons), Japan 
(445,000 tons) and Canada (204,000 
tons). Of the 400,000 tons of beans 
exported from China (an increase of 
15 percent on 1953) three quarters 
went to Eastern Europe and other 
Communist countries. It is of inter- 
est to note that in 1938 Manchuria 
exported over 2 million tons of 
which 1,300,000 tons went to Europe. 

Taking Western Europe, with 
which I am mainly concerned, the 
imports of soybeans last year 
amounted to 560,000 tons or 15 per- 
cent of their total tonnage imports 
of all oilseeds. Of these, as I have 
425,000 tons came from this 
country. Adding imports of oil and 
meal, Western Europe took 110,000 
tons of soya oil and 650,000 tons of 
soya meal. The main takers of bean 
were Western Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia. 


sala, 


They represented 32 percent of 
Western Germany’s total seed im- 
ports and of the 250,000 tons of 
beans imported, just over 200,000 
came from the U. S. 

They represented 30 percent of 
Scandinavia’s seed imports, just over 
half of their 100,000 tons coming 
from the U. S. 

They represented 20 percent of 
seed imports into the Netherlands, 
about 90 percent of their 100,000 tons 
coming from the U. S. 

Thus Western Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and Scandinavia took 350,000 
tons of the 425,000 tons of U. S. beans 
imported into Europe in 1954. In the 
case of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium and other smaller European 
importing countries, soybeans repre- 
sented only about 5 percent of their 
total seed imports. 

I think there are two special fac- 
tors governing this situation, Firstly, 
the availability of liquid oils from 
other seeds and sources and, second- 
ly, the availability of dollars to pur- 
chase protein for animal feeding. 

Let me just summarize, even to 
you experts, the technical points 
which influence our European out- 
look on the use of soya products. 
We consider the oil to be a useful 
ingredient for margarine and excel- 
lent for table purposes. It is easily 
refined and deodorized and it hard- 
ens well. As a drying oil, it pro- 
duces very good color alkyds. It has 
non-yellowing qualities. The by- 
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products of refining — fatty acids, 
lecithin and sterols—are potentia_ly 
valuable. On the other hand, in its 
unhardened condition we find that 
it has an unwelcome tendency to 
flavor reversion, which limits its 
relative popularity with us as a 
liquid margarine oil and makes it 
unsuitable for frying. The degree 
of unsaturation without segregation 
it too low for use as a drying oil in 
place of linseed oil and the fraction- 
ation process has been turned down 
in Europe on economic grounds. 

As regards the meal, if you take 
the U. K. as an example, a trade of 
6,000 tons a year was developed for 
use as flour for human food but it 
has not been very successful owing 
to consumer resistance. On the other 
hand, the U. K. took 90,000 tons last 
year for animal feeds. Nutritionally 
it is, of course, the most valuable of 
the vegetable meals provided it is 
given optimum processing and with 
its high lysine content it comes 
nearest to being equivalent to ani- 
mal protein. On the other hand, we 
know that unless it is carefully heat- 
treated its feeding value can be seri- 
ously impaired. I will come back to 
this point. 

For industrial purposes, we find 
that the extracted protein has fairiy 
good adhesion and, if regular im- 
ports of beans at economic prices 
were assured and more European 
processors were to develop their 
know-how of the processes involved, 
there could be some development for 
the protein isolate in the more im- 
portant fields, such as paper coat- 
ings, paints, adhesives and textile 
fibers, which Arthur D. Little Inc. 
drew attention to in their report to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
of September 1951, but, of course, it 
would be a long time before the 
quantities involved would become 
sufficient to have a material effect 
on the consumption of beans. 

You have in this country magni- 
ficent research facilities dealing with 
soya and many other commodities. 
Might it not be worthwhile your As- 
sociation considering whether they 
should supply information to proces- 
sors in importing countries, calcu- 
lated to encourage them to get the 
best out of their beans? 

As you know, increasing interest 
is being taken in the various meth- 
ods of testing quality in the meal 
because efficient processing is so im- 
portant and, while soya meal repre- 
sents a much more important source 
of protein for feeds here, because of 
its availability, you are naturally in- 
terested in developing the demand 
in other countries as well and, with 
the possibility of protein shortages 
occurring in other directions, a big 
outlet could develop for supplies 
from the U. S. So, it seems im- 
portant that the processors, wher- 
ever they may be, should be suitably 
informed about the best way of get- 
ting the optimum value from soya 
products. 
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Market Situation 
on U.S. Soybeans 
in Japan 


By MITSUO HIRANO 


President, 


Association of Oil and Fat 


Manufacturers of Japan 


BEFORE ENTERING into the ex- 
planation of various problems 

concerning exports to Japan of 
American soybeans, I want to men- 
tion a few fundamental facts to be 
understood when we consider the 
supply and demand situation of soy- 
beans in Japan. 

First, about demand for soybeans: 

In order to study the soybean situ- 
ation in Japan we must keep in mind 
the following three points: 

1—In Japan most soybean oil meal 
is used for human consumption, and 
therefore the quality of soybeans is 
very important. 

2—Soybean oil suppiles the bette 
part of demand for vegetable oils in 
Japan, but if circumstances compel 
the imports to be curtailed, soybeans 
may be replaced by other oilseeds. 

3—Japan, throughout prewar and 
postwar years, has been the largest 
importer of soybeans in the world. 

Soybean production in Japan has 
a long history. Around the turn of 
this century soybeans were used, 
not for oil extraction, but for the 
manufacturing of such traditional 
Japanese foods as bean curd, bean 
paste, and soy sauce, which served 
as an important source of supply of 
vegetable protein to the Japanese 
Soybeans today, although important 
in this same respect, are consumed 


in larger quantity by the crushing 
industry. 

Extraction of oil from soybeans 
was started about half a century 
ago in Japan, and at present soybean 
oil and rapeseed oil are the two main 
sources of supply of vegetable oils 

The vegetable protein contained 
in soybeans, which is cheaper than 
animal proteins, satisfies the taste 
of the Japanese in various forms of 
food. Also in view of the fact that 
per capita consumption of vegetable 
oil in Japan has been yearly increas- 
ing, we can safely mention that the 
demand fer soybeans will show a 
steady increase in the future 

Now let me say a few words about 
the supply situation of soybeans in 
Japan. 

Soybean production in Japan in 
recent years has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 400,000 to 500,000 tons, 
of which about 200,000 tons are mar- 
keted, the rest being directly con- 
sumed by farmers. Therefore, if we 
were to satisfy the total demand 
which is estimated at about 1,300,000 
tons, we must import roughly 800,000 
tons of soybeans. 

Japan in prewar years, for ex- 
ample in 1936, when the population 
was only 60 millions, imported year- 
ly about 800,000 tons of Manchurian 
soybeans. Today, almost 20 vears 


since, when the population has in- 
creased to nearly 90 millions and the 
purchasing power of the people has 
almost attained the prewar level, the 
importation of 800,000 tons of soy- 
beans cannot be said to be sufficient 

Of the 10 postwar years, 1954 saw 
the largest quantity of soybean im- 
ports, which amounted approxi- 
mately to 510,000 tons. This, how- 
ever, falls far short of the above- 
mentioned amount of necessary im- 
ports. 


Most from America 

In postwar years, for instance in 
1952, the percentage distribution by 
area of soybean imports shows that 
96.9 percent were American soy- 
beans, 2 percent Chinese soybeans 
and 1.1 percent came from the rest 
of the world. This clearly indicates 
the predominance of American soy- 
beans in Japan. But as I will ex- 
plain later in more detail, since 1953 
on, the percentage of Chinese soy- 
beans has gradually increased, while 
that of American soybeans has had 
the adverse trend. 

I have so far briefly explained the 
demand and supply situation of soy- 
beans in Japan. Now I wish to dis- 
cuss various problems in regard to 
American soybeans in Japan from 
the following standpoints: 
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1—Problems of quality. 

2—Payment method. 

3—Competition from Chinese soy- 
beans. 

Japanese processors once suffered 
a great loss because of the inferior 
quality of imported American soy- 
beans. The main purpose of my visit 
to your country in August 1952 was 
to attend the annual convention of 
the American Soybean Association, 
and then to meet the authorities of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and also those people who are con- 
cerned with the soybean industry 
and its export, with the intention to 
explain to them the necessity to im- 
prove the quality of soybeans and 
to take immediately an appropriate 
step for the purpose. 


Federal Inspection 

After strenuous negotiations, I 
finally succeeded in obtaining the 
cooperation of the government and 
exporters concerned regarding the 
change from the licensed inspection 
to the federal inspection at the port 
of export. Since that time the quali- 
ty of American soybeans that have 
arrived in Japan has turned out 
much better than before, if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. We are now very 
pleased that the American govern- 
ment, considering the various cir- 
cumstances involved, decided to 
adopt the new grain standard from 
September on. 

However, we consider that this is 
far from being satisfactory in view 


of the competition getting keener in 


creased from 5.6 percent in 1952 to 
9.0 percent in 1953 and further to 
24.7 percent in 1954. 

The following are some of the 
reasons favoring the increase in im- 
ports of Chinese soybeans: 

1—Chinese soybeans have been in 
use for a long time in Japan, and the 
people are very familiar with them. 

2—Because of the geographical 
proximity, a shorter period is neces- 
sary for transportation. 

3—The quality of Chinese soy- 
beans is good. 

4—-No dollar payment is necessary. 

On the other hand there are some 
reasons unfavorable to the importa- 
tion of Chinese soybeans. They are: 

1—The prices are generally higher 
than international prices. 

2—China’s trade is state-controlled 
and often influenced for political 
reasons. 

3—Because of the restrictions stip- 
ulated by COCOM, Japan’s exports 
to China have not increased enough. 

4—No fundamental solution has 
yet been attained with regard to the 
payment method between the two 
countries. 

However, it must be remembered 
that the above obstacles are being 
gradually removed and _ therefore 
America cannot overlook this trend. 

In short, competition in the Japa- 
nese market between American soy- 
beans and Chinese soybeans is, so to 


speak, competition between free 
trade and state-controlled trade. 

We oil and fat manufacturers of 
Japan always wish to import freely 
and voluntarily the soybeans we 
need. If, therefore, it happens in the 
future that American soybeans are 
exported to Japan under Public Law 
480 as a surplus agricultural com- 
modity, we heartily desire that this 
will be done on the basis of free 
trade. 

I have thus far pointed out the 
most important problems confront- 
ing American soybeans in the Japa- 
nese market. From the standpoint 
of us Japanese oil crushers we de- 
sire, as far as circumstances admit, 
to import American soybeans which 
have the advantage of cheaper prices 
and higher oil content. Therefore it 
is our interest to overcome the ob- 
stacles in connection with the im- 
port of American soybeans, but at 
the same time this must be a matter 
of concern for America also. Espe- 
cially as regards the improvement 
of quality, constant efforts must be 
made to reduce foreign materials to 
bare minimum. 

Recently it is reported that the 
American government has a project 
to send a mission to Japan to investi- 
gate thoroughly the market situation 
in Japan. We will welcome the mis- 
sion and will be willing to offer any 
help we can. 
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the soybean markets all over the 
world, especially so as we expect an 


unprecedented bumper crop this 
year. Therefore, it is highly recom- 
mended that further effort is to be 
made to improve the quality, espe- 
cially with respect to foreign mate- 
rial, moisture, splits, and damaged 
kernels; as otherwise it will be very 
difficult for U. S. soybeans to main- 
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YHE PRODUCTIVE capacity of 
American agriculture is far above 
our domestic requirements. In view 
of this simple fact it is perhaps trite 
to suggest that we need a healthy 
and expanding foreign market. Yet 
we find that the true significance of 
foreign outlets is frequently over- 
looked. Apparently, the American 
Soybean Association will not be 
caught short in this respect. 

One of our important research 
functions, and one which we are 
currently giving increased emphasis, 
is to analyze the competition faced 
by exportable American farm prod- 
ucts. This is necessarily a continu- 
ous project. It involves a detailed 
study in foreign countries of all the 
factors relating to production, mar- 
keting, and processing. For example, 
in the case of soybeans we need to 
know annual acreage, yield per acre 
and total production. 

But much more than this is in- 
volved. There is the question of new 
varieties, new production techniques 
and machines, marketing schemes, 
government production incentives, 
if any, export prices and programs, 
grades and standards, and availabili- 
ties for export after domestic re- 
quirements are met. A continuous 
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U. S. and China-Manchuria produce all but 
50 million bushels of world’s soybeans 


analysis of these and other factors 
gives us indications of trends and a 
measure of the competition to be 
faced by American soybean produc- 
ers. This, in turn, provides funda- 
mental information which guides us 
in shaping our domestic agricultural 
programs. 

On the other side of the coin is the 
analysis and promotion of foreign 
outlets in importing countries. This 
is the type of work which has just 
been reported to you by Mr. Sted- 
man. I do not treat that subject 
here except to say that it is another 
important phase of our activity. It is 
the main counterpart of foreign com- 
petition studies. 

Now I cannot report to you that 
we know all we should about our 
foreign competition in soybeans; we 
have just made a beginning. Our 
agricultural attaches around the 
world are geared up to give this mat- 
ter increased attention, and we have 
foreign competition branches in our 
commodity divisions with marketing 
specialists who travel abroad and 
make detailed studies of develop- 
ments in foreign countries. 

It is, or course, clear that our soy- 
beans not only compete with soy- 
beans from other areas, but with a 


large number of other fats, oils, and 
oil-bearing materials that are used 
more or less interchangeably in 
meeting total world requirements for 
margarine, cooking fats, and salad 
oils, and for protein feeds. How- 
ever, for the purpose of this brief 
discussion, I will confine my re- 
marks to the soybean production and 
trade patterns we see developing out- 
side the United States. 

1955 Crop Prospects 

It is, unfortunately, too early to 
have learned much about 1955-crop 
soybean prospects in foreign coun- 
tries. In any case, more than 85 
percent of the production in foreign 
countries is concentrated in China- 
Manchuria. And as you know all too 
well, we do not have direct access 
to this area. 

On the basis of information 
gleaned through Hong Kong, China- 
Manchuria apparently produced last 
year about the same quantity of soy- 
beans as the United States. This 
means that the United States and 
China- Manchuria accounted for 
about 93 percent of world produc- 
tion with all other countries con- 
tributing about 50 million bushels 
out of an estimated world total of 
more than 700 million. 
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Andrew J. Traeger, progressive head of Traeger Milling, 
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In China, as in Japan, large quan- 
tities of soybeans are used in food 
preparations and are not crushed 
for oil and meal. In fact, all indi- 
cations are that China is definitely 
short of edible oils. Yet, for political 
and trade reasons, China-Manchuria 
has re-entered the world market 
with soybeans in recent postwar 
years. According to an official Chi- 
nese source, 1954 exports reached 
1,750,000 metric tons of soybeans and 
grains, of which more than half was 
soybeans. This would mean about 
32 million bushels of soybeans. This 
compares with a prewar average of 
about 70 million bushels when the 
United States exports averaged less 
than 5 million bushels per year. 


Less Than Prewar 


So we have substantial soybean 
competition from China-Manchuria 
in foreign markets. It is still less 
than half the prewar volume of ex- 
ports and we must continue to watch 
future developments. Our best guess 
is, taking expanding domestic re- 
quirements into account, that Chi- 
nese exports will remain well below 
prewar in the years ahead. 

It is also to be noted that while 
large quantities of Chinese soybeans 
have been moving to Japan and 
Western Europe, we have not felt 
the full weight of this competition 
because much of the volume moves 
directly to the U. S. S. R. where soy- 
beans are covered by a Chinese- 
Soviet trade agreement. Apparently 
a large quantity moves overland by 
rail since reported northbound move- 
ments of Chinese soybeans through 
the Suez Canal and shipments to 
Japan only account for about half 
the indicated exports. 

Other important aspects of com- 
petition are quality and price. Much 
has already been said at these annual 
conventions and elsewhere about the 
apparent preference in Europe and 
Japan for Manchurian quality. 

I will not comment on that sub- 
ject today except to point out that we 


are making plans for a further de- 
tailed study of the situation within 
the next few months. 


Since there is no free market in 
Communist China, export prices be- 
come a function of the state which 
holds a monopoly on exports. 


The Japanese complain that prices 
asked from Japan are above those 
charged buyers in Europe and above 
the price of American soybeans. 
Nevertheless, some substantial busi- 
ness has taken place. You may have 
noted in the press that the Japanese 
recently purchased 50,000 tons of 
soybeans from China against a global 
quota which permitted the United 
States or any other country to make 
the sale. 


In the case of Europe, prices are 
quoted in pounds sterling per metric 
ton, c.i.f. European ports. When these 
prices are converted to dollars and 
cents per bushel, we find they fol- 
low U. S. price trends up and down 
in a fairly regular manner. This does 
not necessarily mean that lower 
U.S. prices may not give us a sales 
advantage over the long run. It may 
well be that other countries cannot 
produce soybeans as efficiently as 
we can. At least where the econ- 
omies are free, high U. S. prices tend 
to support prices in other countries 
and give incentives for competing 
producers to expand their output. 
Conversely, lower U. S. prices make 
production in other countries less 
profitable. It then becomes a ques- 
tion of the alternative uses of land 
and other resources in each country 


Now, as I indicated above, about 
50 million bushels of soybeans were 
produced last year outside the Uni- 
ted States and China-Manchuria. 
The trend of this figure has been 
upward but such increases have been 
slow in coming. This is especially 
noticeable compared with the rapid 
expansion that has taken place in 
the United States. This probably 
means that only limited areas of the 
world have natural advantages in the 
production of soybeans. 


It is also to be noted that most of 
the secondary production occurs in 
countries which are deficient in soy- 
beans and need to import additional 
quantities. Japan and Canada are 
important cases in point. Japan, for 
example, produces about 15-20 mil- 
lion bushels and imports about 20 
million. Canadian imports, all from 
the United States, exceed produc- 
tion which reached 5 million bushels 
last year. Indonesia with 10-12 mil- 
lion bushels, also requires about the 
entire output for home consumption. 
It is true, of course, that any in- 
creased production in these countries 
reduces their dependence on imports. 


Soybeans from other minor pro- 
ducing countries are finding their 
way into the export market and, 
therefore, compete with United 
States seybeans. Brazil, for example, 
exports a substantial proportion of 
its production which has now grown 
to 3.5 million bushels. Small ship- 
ments have also been made from 
Thailand, Turkey, and Nigeria. We 
need to watch these developments 
and appraise future trends. 


As part of our competition studies 
in soybeans, we have recently col- 
lected several samples of soybeans 
which were delivered to foreign 
ports from the United States and 
from other exporting countries. At 
the request of your Association, this 
project was specifically timed so that 
the samples could be shown here in 
Cincinnati during your convention. 

Credit is due our agricultural at- 
taches in London, the Hague, Co- 
penhagen, Bonn, and Tokyo for the 
forwarding of these samples. How- 
ever, the job could not have been 
done readily without the full co- 
operation of the worldwide facilities 
of the Cargo Superintendents Co. in 
London. We appreciate the fact that 
a foreign firm willingly went out of 
its way to help make this study 
possible. We hope the results prove 
to be interesting and worthwhile. 
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AM HAPPY to pass on some ob- 

servations on the European mar- 
ket which have a bearing on the 
present and future outlet for Ameri- 
can soybeans. 

The economic situation in Europe 
has improved by leaps and bounds 
and as a consequence the standard of 
living has improved in all countries 
of Western Europe without excep- 
tion. 

Immediately after the war when 
we were faced with a shortage of 
food, cereals were in the greatest of 


supply and furnished the basic ele- . 


ment of people’s diets. With im- 
proved living conditions there has 
been a great change and more em- 
phasis is now being placed on prote- 
ins such as milk, eggs, and meats as 
well as fats and oils, and there is 
less emphasis on cereals. 

With the exception of France and 
Italy, the countries of Western 
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We need continued improvement, 
both in quality and in public relations, 


Europe have now liberalized domes- 
tically, fats and oils and there is no 
longer rationing or regulation re- 
garding the type of fat and oil used 
in the manufacture of edible prod- 
ucts. As a consequence, manufac- 
turers of cooking fats, margarine, 
and the like have improved the 
quality of their products tremen- 
dously. They are advertising exten- 
sively in all of these countries and 
consumption of these products has 
increased markedly. 

Northern Europe has always been 
a deficit area as far as fats and oils 
are concerned and requires imports 
of large quantities of oilseeds for 
crushing, as well as vegetable oils, 
animal fats, and fish and whale oils. 
Speaking generally the crushing 
capacity in these countries is in ex- 
cess of the amount of oilseeds that 
they have been able to obtain since 
the war. Most of these countries 
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to hold the European Market 


have liberalized fats and oils for 
industrial purposes, as well as oil- 
seeds for edible use. However, in 
some cases there are still import 
controls on the vegetable oils them- 
selves from dollar areas, although 
when necessary, import licenses are 
granted, the financing being ar- 
ranged through currency switches 
and barter deals. 

Prior to World War II the centers 
of Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Hull and Marseilles were engaged in 
the crushing of oilseeds and the dis- 
tribution of the resulting products 
was on a worldwide scale. At the 
end of World War II, due to short- 
ages, damage to factories, and other 
difficulties, the areas lost their emi- 
nence. In recent years, however, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Hull have come back at least part 
way, but Marseilles has not made as 
great progress as the others. 


No Longer Export 


During and since the war many 
countries which were, previous to 
the war, exporters of oilseeds have 
become industrialized and now crush 
the oilseeds they produce. Examples 
of these are the Argentine, some of 
the British African colonies, as well 
as French African possessions, and 
as a consequence the amount of oil- 
seeds available in international com- 
merce is not so great as formerly. 
There has been a_ considerable 
change in the world pattern of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The United States, prior to World 
War II, was an importer of approxi- 
mately 2 billion pounds of fats and 
oils per annum, principally for in- 
dustrial purposes, but now has be- 
come an exporter of somewhat in 
excess of 3 billion pounds per an- 
num, consisting of both industrial 
and edible types. 

In the Mediterranean area, Spain, 
Portugal and Greece, consumers of 
olive oil, have in most years pro- 
duced sufficiently for their own 
needs. In Europe the olive tree pro- 
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duces a good crop one year, with an 
inferior crop the following year and 
somehow the trees in the entire 
Mediterranean area seem to produce 
alike for we have alternately annual 
large and_= small crops. Other 
factors such as the weather at the 
time of flowering affect greatly the 
potential size of the crop and in the 
very bad crop years these countries 
find it necessary to import liquid 
vegetable oils to supplement their 
own production. 

Last year Spain suffered from a 
severe freeze early in the year and 
a number of trees were damaged. 
Later on, due to drought, the crop 
was further reduced and Spain has 
made arrangements to import about 
40,000 tons of liquid edible vegetable 
oils this year. Early prospects in the 
Mediterranean area indicate that 
this year’s crop in the aggregate will 
probably be no greater than last 
year. It is, however, too early to 
make any kind of estimate with ac- 
curacy. 


Italy Needs Oil 


Italy does not produce sufficient 
olive oil to supply its own needs and 
must import the oil equivalent of ap- 
proximately 60,000 to 100,000 tons 
annually. This country assembled 
a stockpile of fats and oils at the 
inception of the Korean War. It has 
been gradually disposing of this 
stockpile during the past two years 
or so and will probably require to 
make arrangements for additional 
imports of oilseeds and/or vegetable 
oils by the spring of 1956. Italy has 
been importing supplies of oilseeds 
from the former Italian colonies and 
these have supplemented the sales 
from the government stockpile. 

France has a support program for 
rapeseed and also has an arrange- 
ment with the French African col- 
onies for the procurement of peanuts 
from those colonies. The agreed- 
upon purchase price for these com- 
modities is in excess of world mar- 
ket prices. Purchasing of vegetable 
oils and/or oilseeds for both edible 
and industrial use is done under the 
direction of the Quasi-Government 
Agency SITOFAL and the oilseeds 
and/or oils are in turn resold to 
crushers and refiners at fixed prices. 
It has been estimated that France 
would require during this calendar 
year around 50,000 to 60,000 tons of 
soybeans as well as 090,000 tons oil 
equivalent of peanuts in addition to 
what was expected to be available 
in the African colonies. 

For the production of linseed oil 
for industrial use in paint, etc., there 
is a requirement of 100,000 to 120,000 
tons of flaxseed per annum. If this 
amount of seed is not available, 
France will have to buy additional 
linseed oil, but of course prefers to 
purchase seed since it has surplus 
crushing capacity and also needs the 
protein meal. Like other European 
countries, France favors those fats 
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and oils required for industrial pro- 
duction and if she cannot buy suffi- 
cient flaxseed with soft currency 
will probably make available the 
necessary dollars for Canadian or 
American flaxseed when available. 

France will also buy soybeans 
from China and/or Manchuria in 
preference to American soybeans 
since these can be paid for in ster- 
ling rather than in dollars. 

The Eastern European countries 
have always been deficit areas so far 
as fats and oils are concerned. The 
quantities of fats and oils and/or 
oilseeds which could be absorbed by 
this area is at present unknown and 
of course would vary depending on 
the level of the standard of living 
permitted under regulations in ef- 
fect. Rumors have always been rife 
regarding both purchases and ship- 
ments to this area. Shipments of 
lard and tallow and grease have 
been made under export license. 
There have been shipments of siz- 
able quantities of linseed oil made to 
Russia and shipments of edible vege- 
table oils including cottonseed oil 
and olive oil have also been made 
to Black Sea ports. It has not been 
definitely established that any of 
the material is of U. S. origin. 

Importers and purchasers of our 
fat and oil products in Europe would 
like to be able to purchase our com- 
modities on a basis of landed weights 
and analysis, rather than on shipping 
weights and shipping analysis certi- 
ficates “as final.” These matters are 
the normal discussions that always 
occur between buyer and seller and 
it would appear that since we are 
now in a buyers’ market, satisfac- 
tory adjustments could be made. 
There have been complaints regard- 
ing the quality of some of our soy- 
beans, tallow and grease, lard, etc 
It is felt that with the new standards 
for soybeans effective Sept. 1, to 
gether with the proper application 
of Federal Appeal Certificates, the 
complaints regarding soybans should 
be fewer. 


Misunderstandings 


Most of the complaints regarding 
tallow and grease were occasioned 
by misunderstandings between buy- 
er and seller. Of course there al- 
ways have been unscrupulous per- 
sons e igaged in the export business 
as well as in other professions. How- 
ever, such people are usually soon 
eliminated from regular business as 
soon as their methods are discovered. 

Most of the countries in Europe, 
as has been stated before, have ex- 
cess crushing capacity as well as ex- 
cess refining and processing capacity. 
They also need the resulting protein 
meal and cake from crushing opera- 
tions. It is natural, therefore, that 
they will give preference to the pur- 
chase of fat and oil materials of a 
quality and standard which is as 
near to the original raw material as 
possible, and since we are in a buy- 


ers’ market it behooves us to recog- 
nize these desires and wishes. 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion, I am glad to say, is aggressive 
and has been instrumental in asking 
that standards for soybeans be set 
so that processors at home and 
abroad will be satisfied with the 
quality of American-produced beans. 
This undertaking, however, has only 
just been started and it will require 
continued effort both in the im 
provement of quality as well as im- 
provement in public relations be- 
tween seller and buyer to the end 
that American soybeans will be pre 
ferred over those produced in othe: 
countries. 


GRAIN 
TRADING 


The National Grain Trader, pub- 
lished in the heart of the grain belt 
and center of commodity trading, 
gives specific advice on soybean mar- 
kets. Advice also covers wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, lard, soybean oil and soy- 
bean meal. All trades which are 
opened are specifically closed out at 
a price. No profits are claimed which 
are not actually taken by clients. 


The advice in National Grain Trader 
is written by a professional trader 
who has complete 
sources. Economic analysis, trade 
information, charts and_ technical 
methods are used to obtain profitable 
results for subscribers. The 1954 
profit record showing all trades will 
be sent to new subscribers who an- 
swer this ad. 


information 


Che advisory letter is published twice 
a week, or more. It is air mailed 
free of charge to all points more than 
200 miles from Chicago. 


With your trial subscription at this 
time you receive the booklet “Prin- 
ciples of Profitable Grain Trading.” 
You also get a seasonal trend chart 
of a grain which tends to rise sharp- 
ly at this time of the year. Also, your 
subscription includes 4 issues of the 
advisory bulletin. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $1 now for offer CD-7 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





THis PAPER, “Defense of the Ex- 

porter,” comes as somewhat of an 
anticlimax after the carefully pre- 
pared discourses you have heard 
about the abuses of the soybean ex- 
port trade but having been lately 
offered the opportunity to defend 
the poor and lowly exporter, I felt 
it my duty to rise to his defense. 


I suppose I was chosen because I 
have had longer experience with the 
export of soybeans from the United 
States than other shippers, our firm 
having been the first to export them 
abroad, just 25 years ago. 

The exporter is apparently an un- 
welcome but necessary adjunct to 
the soybean trade for he is berated 
by the farmer and country elevator, 
he is looked on with suspicion and 
sorely treated by the seaboard ele- 
vators, the soybean inspectors and 
the federal supervisors and he is, of 
course, chastised and suspected of 
all sorts of misdeeds and abuses by 
the importers and processors abroad. 
Nor is he loved by the domestic pro- 
cessors. 


Defense of the 
Exporter 


By W. B. FOX 


Cc. B. Fox Co., New Orleans 


ASA's 
35th 


Annual 
Meeting 


Most factors affecting quality are 
beyond the control of the exporter 


The exporter, by his own admis- 
sion, finds nearly every trade a 
profitless one and he is able to con- 
tinue from year to year, in the case 
of my firm—61 years—only because 
of the huge volume of business he 
does. 

My defense talk will not be very 
long for when all is said and the 
criticisms have been boiled down, 
one finds they are directed mainly 
at the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture which is responsible for the 
grading standards of soybeans, and 
to a lesser extent, at the farmers of 
the United States who do not proper- 
ly clean their beans at harvest time 
with the machinery said to be avail- 
able to them, and at the domestic 
grain trade who largely usurped the 
handling of the soybean crop from 
its inception since the soybeans were 
grown in the same areas as grain 
and the existing elevator facilities 
were found to be satisfactory for 
handling bulk soybeans—satisfac- 
tory, at least, to the domestic proces- 
sors during that period when there 
were no exports. 
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Before the second World War, 
large bold exporters in Manchuria 
and China took hold of the soybean 
business in those countries at the 
expense of the poor peasants who, 
for want of machinery, were forced 
to hand pick and hand clean the 
crop. But in this country the tail 
could not wag the dog and the 
American farmers decided how 
much foreign matter should be in 
American soybeans and _ produced 
them as they pleased—so much so 
that the Department of Agriculture 
adopted its standards to conform 
with what was being produced and 
the meek exporters fell in line with 
the regulations given them to follow 
as I have shown earlier, when the 
grades were installed in 1931. 

It is easy to say we should sell 
abroad on the basis of the samples 
established in London and our final 
price be determined by comparison 
with samples drawn from our ship- 
ments at time of delivery abroad. 
But what and who is there to protect 
the unfortunate exporter who must 
buy on these apparently inappropri- 
ate Department of Agricuiture 
grades and sell abroad on entirely 
different terms and conditions? The 
exporter has no control over the 
grading of soybeans in inferior mar- 
kets, the grading at the Seaboard, 
which is often different from that 
in the interior, or the outbound 
grading on export shipments, which 
is again sometimes different from 
the inbound grading at the same 
spot. 

I do not propose to defend the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the soy- 
bean standards but why should the 
exporter be called upon to bear the 
brunt of the difference in systems 
here and abroad unless he is ac- 
corded proper compensation, which 
he is not? Last year we made some 
sales to Europe on IOSA terms for 
which we received a premium of 1 
percent as compared with LCTA or 
certificate final terms. This year we 
have not only been refused any 
premium for business on IOSA 
terms, but on the Continent, buyers 
have refused to accept these terms 
and have been insisting on LCTA 
contract certificate final, hoping I 
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suppose, they will obtain some ad- 
vantage due to the lower foreign 
material content. 

I can assure you the change in 
grades is very likely to prove ex- 
tremely costly to exporters this year 
unless farmers quickly equip their 
harvesting machinery with weed 
seed and pod separators and the 
country elevators do an excellent 
job of cleaning before sending their 
beans on to Seaboard. For the past 
few years, soybeans have not aver- 
aged anything like as little as 2 per- 
cent foreign material. If the same 
is true this year, exporters will be 
forced to clean large percentages of 
their shipments and they will not 
only lose what small profit they 
contemplated but will face losses 
out of all proportion to their antici- 
pated profits. Nor can they hope to 
overcome these screening losses this 
season by staying long a few hun- 
dred thousand bushels and having 
some “angel” push the Chicago fu- 
tures up to $4. 

There is another hazard facing the 
exporters and that is the amount of 
cleaning machinery available at Sea- 
board. There is not sufficient clean- 
ing equipment in all port elevators 
on both coasts to keep a free and 
steady movement of soybeans to ves- 
sels if the foreign material inbound 
averages over 2 percent. Unloading 
of cars and barges will be delayed, 
vessels will collect awaiting berths, 
steamship demurrage will accrue in 
large proportions and contract de- 
liveries will be delayed with penal- 
ties—or not met at all, thus perhaps, 
causing cancellation of high priced 
contracts. 

By inference, the criticisms of 
foreign buyers are directed at the 
exporters but we feel no guilt. We 
have had little or nothing to do with 
the establishment of soybean stand- 
ards—we are not present at the 
harvesting and we have no control 
over the manner in which soybeans 
are handled at the public elevators 
at the various ports. And you must 
remember, with the exception of one 
or two instances, nearly all soybean 
exports are handled through public 
facilities, owned by sovereign states 
or by railroads, who are completely 
independent of exporters. 

No admixture of foreign material 
into soybeans is permitted at sea- 
board elevators and to my knowl- 
edge this has never been done. Re- 
ports of such admixtures are pure 
gossip. On the contrary, exporters 
have had to clean millions of bushels 
and we have sold the screenings to 
feed manufacturers and feeders in 
this country for a few dollars a ton 

It is absurd to intimate that the 
farmers produce lovely clean beans 
and that we, exporters, adulterate 
them with seeds, trash and other ex- 
traneous matter because everyone 
should know we are never able to 
have our hands on the beans. If any 
such manipulation were made, it 
would redound to the benefit of the 
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port elevators handling the ship- 
ments yet they all insist they take 
losses in weight and grades at the 
end of each season. Nearly all export 
sales are made on the basis of federal 
appeal certificates whereas the ex- 
porter cannot enjoy such protection 
for his purchases, if protection it is, 
because the federal supervision de- 
partment has not sufficient man- 
power with which to furnish appeal 
grades on all inbound shipments. 

Federal supervisors are notoriously 
“tough” on export grading and we 
are surprised to learn that shipments 
abroad arrive with 10 and more per- 
cent of grain and foreign material. 
Such instances must be rare—and 
the result of mechanical failure 
somewhere along the line. 

But no reflection is here cast up- 
on the exporter, who had nothing to 
do with the grading and who only 
received from the port elevator, 
credit for not 3 percent of foreign 
material, but only 2.5 percent of 
foreign material. Seaboard elevators 
insist they cannot load out soybeans 
as well as they are graded inbound. 
If the outbound grading is as strict 
this year as it has been in the past, 
we shall need inbound inspection 
averaging 1.5 percent or at most 1.7 
percent foreign material in order io 
make 2 percent outbound. This is 
wishful thinking. 

Let me diverge for a minute to 
say that when the grain standards 
act was originally adopted it was 
never intended and was so plainly 
stated, that the Department of Agri- 
culture was not taking over the 
grading of grain, otherwise Congress 
would have never passed the Act. Its 
function was to supervise the work 
of licensed inspectors throughout the 
United States and encourage them io 
grade in accordance with the estab- 


lished standards and revoke their 
licenses when they chronically failed 
to do so. Many of our states had 
and still have their own inspection 
departments and they consider it 
their sovereign right to inspect and 
grade grain within their borders. 

If and when someone from the 
Department of Agriculture advised 
European buyers that they could ob- 
tain better quality by calling for 
Federal Appeal certificates on their 
outbound shipments, he was violat- 
ing the spirit if not the letter of ithe 
grain standards act and he was in- 
ferring that the inspectors of the 
various Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce and separate states, 
whom he had licensed, were not liv- 
ing up to their sworn oaths, which 
I think is a rather serious reflection. 

It is interesting to note that foreign 
buyers are still not satisfied with ihe 
quality of soybeans they are re- 
ceiving and now are casting the same 
aspersions on the federal supervisors 
as they did on the licensed in- 
spectors. I feel this country must 
soon decide whether we are to have 
federal grain inspection or return of 
the Department of Agriculture to its 
function of supervising—not grading. 

I do not believe the American ex- 
porters have a “take it or leave it” 
attitude because I have never seen 
it exhibited. Quite the contrary, they 
are so eager to do business and 
please foreign buyers that they cut 
their margins to nothing—sometime> 
below nothing, and they give all 
sorts of concessions and considera- 
tions which they know are unwar- 
ranted. 

We were threatened with the loss 
of our wheat export business in the 
past if we did not sell on terms simi- 
lar to IOSA terms, as Russia and the 
Argentine were doing, but this 
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country and Canada have been able 
to hold to a large portion of the 
wheat business on certificate final 
terms and foreign buyers seemed 
quite satisfied with the quality they 
receive. 

The threat of losing soybean busi- 
ness to Manchuria is real in the case 
of Japan where the distance from 
the port of embarkation to Japan is 
only 900 miles whereas from the 
United States Atlantic or Gulf it is 
17,000 miles and the cost of ocean 
transportation correspondingly high- 
er. But the thought of losing business 
to Europe—by that I mean free 
Europe—is not nearly so great since 
the distance by ocean is 11,500 miles 
from Manchuria and 5,700 miles 
from the Gulf and only 4,300 miles 
from Atlantic ports. We should 
monopolize the business to Korea as 
long as we give them the beans for 
nothing and for obvious reasons we 
shall probably continue enjoying 
preference to Formosa as long as 
Chiang Kai-shek is headman there. 
One can estimate the value of Man- 
churian beans compared with the 
United States by knowing the oil 
and foreign material content of each 
and it is likely that we shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the business to Europe 
whenever we are cheaper, all fac- 
tors considered, and the European 
countries have the dollars or accept- 
able currencies with which to buy 
our soybeans. 

I shall not dwell on Brazilian 
African and other soybeans since 
the exportable supplies they produce 
are negligible but the same situation 
is likely to prevail from them—they 
will obtain the business when they 
are relatively cheaper and we shall 
have it when we are. 

In closing, let me say that we ex- 
porters—most of whom are members 
of the North American Export Grain 
Association — are entirely in svm- 
pathy with the foreign buyers. We 
would like to see soybeans grown 
and harvested cleaner in this coun- 
try and shipped the same way and 
we would like to see the soybean 
grade standards corrected to more 
nearly conform with what we re- 
ceive and ship but realistic as far 
as the average production in the 
United States is concerned. It is 
unfair, however, to point the finger 
of suspicion at us for certain weak- 
nesses or undesirable conditions 
which prevail in the soybean trade 
in the United States—nor should we 
be held responsible if foreign ma- 
terial in the form of grain is in- 
creased in seaboard elevators by 
reason of these facilities at the same 
time handling grain. Nor for that 
which is undoubtedly picked up in 
some grain elevators abroad while 
being discharged. We shall be glad 
to join in any movement for the 
correction of evils in the trade, but 
remember, we exporters are a very 
small group and numerically carry 
little weight in Washington or 
abroad. 
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The Revised 
Soybean Standards 


By JASON E. BARR 


Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service 


All interested parties will have to 
cooperate if the American system of 


marketing grain is to work 


a N SEPT. 1, improved standards 

for soybeans became effective 
The standards are required for use 
in merchandising soybeans by grade 
in the United States. They also ap- 
ply to soybeans sold by grade for 
export. 

This is the first change designed 
to improve the quality of the soy- 
beans in terms of the official stand- 
ards in recent years. Unfortunately, 
this commodity has been tossed 
around in the field of standardiza- 
tion. The tendency too long seems 
to have been to loosen up on the 
requirements for the respective 
grades in the standards for the pur- 
pose of making it easy to comply 
with such standards. There is am- 
ple evidence that the pendulum has 
swung too far to the left. 


With production increasing, it was 
natura; that the product was at- 
tracted to markets in other coun- 
tries. This brought the standards, 
or the quality of soybeans repre- 
sented by the standards, under the 
spotlight of criticism from buyers in 
Europe and Japan. Finally, a change 
for the better has been approved. 


At this point, it would seem to 
be in order to review changes that 
were proposed as well as those which 
have been made effective. As you 
recall, public hearings were held 
during February of this year to con- 
sider a reduction in foreign material 
as proposed by this Association. 

The Department felt that other 
refinements or changes were de 
sirable. These were added to the 
list presented to the public for dis- 
cussion. These included: a limita- 
tion on heat damage permitted with- 
in the limits of total damage in 
each of the grades; a change in the 
definition of splits to include only 
splits and pieces of soybeans that 
are not damaged; a provision that 
purple mottled or stained soybeans 
be graded not higher than No. 3, 
and certain relatively minor changes 
designed to clarify the application 
of the standards, all of which were 
adopted. 


Moisture Proposal 


In addition consideration was giv- 
en to proposals that moisture con- 
tent be reduced from 13 percent to 
12 percent in No. 1 grade, or that 


moisture content be reduced to 12 
percent in No. 1, 13% percent in 
No. 2, and 15 percent in No. 3 and, 
last but not least, that the classifica 
tion of yellow and green soybeans 
be changed to provide that only va 
rieties with yellow seedcoats be 
classified as yellow, and that varie- 
ties with green seedcoats, whethe1 
green or yellow in cross section, be 
classified as green. 

Arguments for a_ reduction in 
moisture content were divided. Al 
though data obtained from inspec 
tion records indicate that a redu 
tion in limits on moisture is justi- 
fied, it was not shown that present 
limits were unsafe for storing and 
merchandising soybeans Normal 
levels of moisture in soybeans har- 
vested in some important producing 
areas also appeared to be in line 
with the present limits for this fac- 
tor in the grades. Therefore it was 
concluded to make no change in 
moisture limits at this time. 

The proposal to reclassify yellow 
and green soybeans met with strong 
opposition from all organizations and 
groups in the lower Mississippi Del- 
ta area and in the Atlantic Sea 
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board producing states. The De- 
partment felt at the time and is 
still of the opinion that a reclassifi- 
cation of these soybeans is neces- 
sary if we are to have standards 
that clearly reflect distinct types of 
yellow and green soybeans. We are 
still open to suggestions and hope 
that this needed refinement in the 
standards can be brought about. A 
certificate reading No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans for example means little to a 
purchaser who expects to receive 
soybeans of a clear yellow color and 
finds upon examination that the 
delivery consists of soybeans pre- 
dominantly green in color although 
yellow in cross section. 

This is not a matter of setting 
aside one type of soybean from an- 
other where it may be discriminated 
against. Appropriate discounts for 
any less desirable type or quality 
of a commodity will always be ap- 
plied. Likewise premiums will be 
offered for superior quality or for 
types that are best suited for a given 
purpose. 


“Midwest Origin” 


Reports are current that sales are 
made of yellow soybeans designated 
“Midwest origin” and ordinary yel- 
low soybeans. The latter may in- 
clude soybeans with green seed 
coats. In one case such soybeans 
are reported to be binned separately 
in an elevator to facilitate shipments 
to apply on contracts. This action 
would appear to support the posi- 
tion of the Department by indicat- 
ing a need for a separate classifica- 
tion of yellow and green colored soy- 
beans. The use of standards in the 
marketing of a commodity does not 
induce premiums and discounts but 
rather provides a basis for more 
equitable premiums and discounts. 

On the whole, the revised stand- 
ards constitute a marked improve- 
ment. There are those who still 
contend that the standards will hin- 
der merchandising and storage oper- 
ations because of the smaller limi- 


tation on foreign material. On the 
other hand there are indications that 
growers welcome the incentive to 
harvest cleaner soybeans. To this 
extent they will aid in restoring 
confidence in the quality of their 
product. Is it unreasonable to as- 
sume that with the best effort on 
the part of others who handle soy- 
beans the higher quality of the com- 
modity can be maintained through 
marketing channels? When it is re- 
called that formerly, that is prior 
to 1941, the percentage of foreign 
material in No. 2 was 2 percent and 
consisted of all matter that passed 
through a sieve with perforations 
10/64-inch in diameter, whereas the 
present definition is based on an 
8/64-inch sieve, one finds it difficult 
to visualize the lower foreign ma- 
terial limitations as a hazard in 
handling soybeans. On one point 
we feel sure, and that is we must 
continue to improve and refine the 
standards wherever practicable. 

No standards of quality mean very 
much unless related to identified 
lots of the grain. This is done 
through the medium of official in- 
spection. In the case of soybeans, 
such inspection is performed under 
the provisions of the U. S. Grain 
Standards Act and regulations there- 
under. Inspectors are licensed by 
the Secretary and their work super- 
vised by the grain division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Efforts are directed to the correct 
application of the standards and the 
issuance of inspection certificates 
that represent the quality of each 
lot inspected in terms of the stand- 
ards. It is not an easy job. The in- 
spector encounters difficulties not 
altogether of his making. His job 
is discharged more effectively when 
he has the cooperation of interested 
parties, including shippers, elevator 
operators, and exporters. When the 
soybeans are of uniform quality and 
made accessible for examination, the 
correct grade is more readily deter- 
mined. 

Any irregularities in these opera- 


tions or any lack of uniformity in 
the grade or quality of the soybeans 
tendered for inspection may result 
in complications. If the soybeans 
are not uniform as to quality, the 
inspector is obligated to issue sepa- 
rate certificates for each identified 
portion of a lot of different grade. 
The latter applies particularly to 
soybeans inspected at the time of 
loading on a barge or on an ocean- 
going vessel for export. Care must 
be exercised in definitely identify- 
ing the cargo. This is done by holds 
or other stowage, with separations 
indicated whenever used. 


May Appeal 


Anyone dissatisfied with the grade 
applied by a licensed inspector may 
appeal to the Secretary for a de- 
termination of the grade of the lot 
in question. If an appeal is desired 
on a cargo, the application must be 
filed in advance of loading. This is 
necessary in order that the super- 
visor may have samplers aboard the 
vessel to sample the soybeans at the 
time of loading, or at the same time 
as the inspection by the licensee. 
When the appeal grade is thus de- 
termined a Federal Appeal Grade 
Certificate is issued. The certificate 
issued by the licensee is then sur- 
rendered to the supervisor and 
superseded by the appeal. 

About three years ago when com- 
plaints were being received regard- 
ing the quality of American soy- 
beans exported, it was suggested 
that the appeal privilege be used. 
Soon thereafter applications were 
filed for appeals on cargoes being 
loaded. Since that time reports in- 
dicate more general satisfaction with 
cargo deliveries. Although an oc- 
casional complaint still comes to us, 
the records show a very high degree 
of efficiency in the handling of ap- 
peals on soybean cargoes. 

Your attention has been called to 
an exhibit made up of soybean sam- 
ples taken from cargoes discharged 
at European and Japanese ports. 
These represent soybeans from Bra- 
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zil, Canada, the Orient, and the 
United States. These samples when 
received in the United States were 
referred to the board of grain super- 
visors of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service for examination. Detailed 
analyses were determined, including 
test weight, splits, damage, foreign 
material and class. This was fol- 
lowed by a statement of grade and 
class in terms of the present and re- 
vised standards. In addition the 
samples were tested for oil content 
on a moisture-free basis and for 
iodine number of the oil. 

Summarizing the results of these 
analyses briefly, the samples from 
Brazil graded No. 3 on account of 
damage both under the present and 
revised standards. These samples 
were relatively free from splits and 
foreign material and except for dam- 
age would grade No. 1. Samples 
from the Orient also were relatively 
free from splits and foreign mate- 
rial, and most of them low in dam- 
age. However, these samples were 
not uniform as to class and type. 
One consisted of black soybeans, 
one graded No. 1 mixed, consisted 
of bicolored soybeans, five samples 
were classified yellow under the 
U. S. standards, but two of those 
contained green seed coats. 

Samples from seven cargoes orig- 
inating in the United States were 
received. Two of these were loaded 
at a Gulf port and the others at 
Atlantic ports. Under the present 
standards, two samples graded No. 1, 
four samples graded No. 2 and one 
sample graded No. 3. Foreign ma- 
terial was the grading factor in four 
of the samples. Because of this 
factor, these four samples would 
grade lower under the revised stand- 


ards than under the present stand- 
ards. No change would be made in 
the grade of the other three samples. 
Some of the U. S. samples contain 
more or less soybeans with green 
seed coats, characteristic of soy- 
beans grown in some areas and 
classified as yellow. 

A comparison of oil content of 
these samples may be significant. 
The samples from Brazil were some- 
what higher in oil content, ranging 
from 20.2 percent to 21.5 percent 
moisture-free basis, averaging 20.9 
percent while those from the Orient 
ranged from 19.2 percent to 20.3 per- 
cent, and averaged 19.5 percent not 
including one sample of black soy- 
beans which tested only 16.6 percent. 
Samples from soybeans originating 
in the United States contained 19.9 
percent to 21.5 percent, averaging 
20.7 percent. Only three samples 
were received from cargoes originat- 
ing at Canadian ports. These are 
similar in character to those from 
United States ports, but lower in 
foreign material, and contain some- 
what less oil. 

The limited number of samples 
may not be conclusive. They are 
however indicative of a comparison 
of the quality of United States soy- 
beans with those from other coun- 
tries, particularly Brazil and the 
Orient. The point which may be 
considered in favor of the samples 
from other countries is the low per- 
centage of foreign material. If we 
can assume that this factor is con- 
trollable and that it can be reduced 
in American exports the quality of 
the cargoes represented by the sam- 
ples from the United States, taking 
into consideration the oil content, 
would rank with the best. 
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It is not out of place here to again 
remind this group that the U. S. 
standards for soybeans are devel- 
oped and promulgated under author- 
ity of the United States Grain Stand- 
ards Act. In developing standards 
or in revising standards, we are 
guided by factual evidence obtained 
regarding methods of producing and 
harvesting grain, problems in pre- 
paring grain for market, and con- 
sumer requirements. 


Everybody Obligated 

It is natural that there be differ- 
ence of opinion as to the value to 
be placed on certain conditions 
which may develop. When a crop 
has increased so rapidly, as in the 
case of soybeans during recent years, 
it is difficult for standards to keep 
pace with the requirements of the 
industry. A period of trial and error 
seems inevitable. In the end, how- 
ever, it is to be expected that 
equitable standards will result. 

Licensed inspectors and the super- 
visory force in the Federal Depart- 
ment are obligated to apply the 
standards accurately for the benefit 
of the entire industry, but the Fed- 
eral Department has a further obli- 
gation to the industry under the 
United States Grain Standards Act. 

Likewise, those engaged in mer- 
chandising and warehousing soy- 
beans have an obligation to perform 
under the provisions of the Act. This 
has reference to those provisions 
which are designed to prevent mis- 
representations as to grade or prac- 
tices having the effect of influencing 
the grade. Inspection is required 
when the grain is sold by grade in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Ship- 
pers and exporters can greatly as- 
sist by loading grain uniformly, 
making it readily accessible for ac- 
curate sampling for purposes of in- 
spection by licensed inspectors and 
for appeal when requested. 

We believe in the American sys- 
tem of merchandising grain, If it is 
to endure, all interested parties must 
cooperate in seeing that it is not 
abused and made subject to criti- 
cism. Furthermore, we can do a 
lot towards maintaining that system 
by better understanding it ourselves 
and assisting others in becoming 
more fully conversant with its ad- 
vantages. The Department feels 
keenly its responsibility in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the inspection 
service set up under the provisions 
of the Grain Standards Act, which 
is the nerve center of that system. 

It is not enough, however, to train 
and license inspectors and supervise 
their work. This we will do to the 
limit of men and facilities at our 
disposal, but industry can help ef- 
fectively in preventing misgradings 
and assist in maintaining the desired 
degree of efficiency in the applica- 
tion of the standards. 
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The qovernment has moved 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Government Position 
In Fats and Oils 


its old oil stocks and taken action 
to encourage movement of new crop 


By J. E. THIGPEN 


Director, Oils and Peanut Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture 


7OUR executive vice president 

asked me to review experiences 
during the past year in disposing of 
government stocks of edible oil and 
to explain the current “government” 
position in edible oils. 

In August 1954, CCC owned about 
825 million pounds of cotton oil pro- 
duced from 1951, 1952 and 1953 crop 
seed. Much of the oil was stored 
mn an “identity-preserved” basis. It 
was not being rotated or replaced by 
new crop oil. There was danger that 
deterioration in quality of some of 
the oil would necessitate sales at 
sacrifice prices. 

Although this CCC inventory of 
cotton oil represented the only large 
reserve of edible oil existing in the 
world at the time, the trade general- 
lv was anticipating adequate sup- 
plies and lower prices for fats and 
oils. Many people thought that CCC 
would be fortunate to sell as much 
of this oil in the year ahead as it 
likely would acquire under price 
support operations then beginning 
on the 1954 crop. Those of us in 
the Department, along with mem- 
bers of the trade generally, were 


disturbed and worried about the 
Situation. 

During the summer of 1954 con- 
ferences were held with cottonseed 
and soybean crushers, with refiners 
and with exporters. Out of these 
conferences came various sugges- 
tions and decisions relating to the 
situation. First, it seemed necessary 
to arrange for rotation of the old oil. 
Fortunately, rotation became unnec- 
essary when sales were made more 
rapidly than anticipated. 

The second decision related to the 
method of selling. At that time, CCC 
was offering all of its oil on a 
monthly sales list at a flat price. 
This permitted sellers of oil in other 
countries to move their supplies at 
prices just below the CCC prices as 
long as they wished to do so. It 
kept the depressing weight of all of 
the oil on the market at all times. 

As you can understand, CCC offi- 
cials wanted to sell the oil. Large 
sales could not be made quickly, 
however, except at sharply reduced 
prices. On the once-refined oil in 
inventory, CCC had previously tried 
to sell by inviting bids from indi- 


vidual buyers as they might wish t 
submit them. This created an 
tenable situation because each indi- 
vidual buyer wanted to purchase at 
a price lower than the prices on pre 
vious sales. Recent experience in 
selling crude cottonseed oll on a 
competitive bid basis had proved to 
be workable and satisfactory As 
already indicated, the offers of on 
refined oil on a flat price basis wert 
not getting results 


CCC’S Decision 

After extended discussion, CCC 
finally decided to offer stated quan- 
tities of oil for sale periodically on a 
competitive bid basis, without any 
specific limit upon the total quantit 
which would be sold over a period 
of months and without specific limit 
as to the prices at which sales would 
be made. 

Under this policy CCC offered the 
oil on a basis which made it com- 
petitive in world markets but with 
a firm commitment against “dump- 
ing.” 

On Aug. 27, 1954, CCC offered 
30,000 metric tons of cottonseed oi 
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YOU Should be 


MUCH RICHER TODAY 
Than 6 Months Ago! 


If not, WAKE UP, man! Billions of 
dollars PROFIT in stocks and com- 
modities. TREMENDOUS PROS- 
PERITY ahead, for FREE nations 
of world!—(Only Communist coun- 
tries are hungry, ragged, depressed! ) 


GOOD STOCKS — going higher — some 
MUCH higher. Our subscribers made 
fortunes, on OUR advices: Bought 
GILLETTE at $ 1.50—now 
KIMBERLY CLARK 9.00—now 
GOODRICH at 3.00—now 
UNION BAG at 22.50—now 
WHEELING STEEL 13.00—now 
WORTHINGTON 14.00—now 50.50 


COMMODITIES — Wheat,  soy- 
beans, corn, rye, cotton, rubber, cof- 
fee—all these 7 GREAT commodi- 
ties are covered in our TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters, giving defin‘te 
advices WHAT to buy, margin re- 
quired, commissions, PROFIT POS- 
SIBILITIES, ACTION and BIG 
PROFITS. 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.’”” KANSAS.—‘“Your advices nearer 
correct than any I ever followed.’’ GA.— 
“Best service I ever have taken.’”” OHIO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.”—-NEBR.—‘‘Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—on- 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.’’ ALA.—‘“‘Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.”” KAN- 
SAS.—‘Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal.—You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I’m 
beginning to climb out.’”” IOWA.—“‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to begin with. Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.”—N. C. 
BROKER.—“A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,’’ CALIF. 
—‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.”” MICH.—‘‘Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 
My year’s renewal speaks for itself.” 
IOWA.—Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present.’”” MASS. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” 
OFFER: Our next 5 TUESDAY & 
FRIDAY letters, covering ALL 
markets mentioned above, also 
(FREE) our latest lists: 7-low- 
priced stocks; 7-high-quality stocks; 
7 finest quality stocks—that should 
advance MUCH higher—EVERY- 
THING mentioned, $1.00.— USE 
ORDER FORM BELOW.—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SPECIAL $1 OFFER TO “SOYBEAN 
DIGEST” READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
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on a competitive bid basis. Bids 
were received for approximately 
53,000 and accepted for 19,813 metric 
tons. The average accepted price 
for bleachable prime summer yellow 
cottonseed oil was approximately 
114% cents per pound compared with 
the previous list price of 12% cents. 
Prices held near this level on subse- 
quent offers until the first half of 
November. Prices then began to 
strengthen and toward the end of 
January climbed to 12.5 cents per 
pound. 

At that point, sales came to a near 
standstill. It was reported that a 
substantial quantity of the oil sold 
by CCC was in storage abroad and 
that the original buyers were finding 
it difficult to resell and move the oil 
to users. At about this time, India 
authorized increased exports of pea- 
nut oil. This oil was sold at prices 
relatively lower than the prices 
which CCC had been receiving for 
cottonseed oil. 

During this period, also, negotia- 
tions were under way with foreign 
countries to arrange for sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currency under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480. These ne- 
gotiations for a time actually had the 
effect of retarding sales of cotton 
oil. Under these conditions CCC, in 
keeping with expressed policy under 
which the oil was offered for sale, 
reduced its offerings and rejected 
lower bid prices. 

Toward the end of April, trade re- 
ports indicated that offerings of 
Indian peanut oil were no longer so 
heavy and that buyers had been able 
to move most of the oil previously 
purchased from CCC. Also, some 
countries were ready to begin pur- 
chases under Public Law 480 author- 
izations. 

Sales were resumed in May and 
prices climbed to over 13.5 cents per 
pound for bleachable prime summer 
yellow oil. 


Small Inventory 


Today, CCC has an uncommitted 
inventory of once-refined cottonseed 
oil of approximately 30 million 
pounds. In addition to the 825 mil- 
lion pounds on hand last August, 
CCC received 228 million pounds of 
oil (mostly crude) from the 1954 
crop. Including sales for export of 
766, total disposal in the past year 
has amounted to just over a billion 
pounds. Total disposal breaks down 
about as follows: 

Export sales 766 
Foreign donations 95 
Damestic sales ....... 55 
School lunch and 

domestic donation 87 

These highlights of experiences in 
the sale of cottonseed oil for the past 
year reflect a relative fortunate con- 
clusion to a difficult problem, even 
though CCC losses on the oil are 
estimated at near $70 million. Cer- 
tainly, had the oil not been sold, stor- 


age and other costs to CCC would 
have mounted. Rotation would have 
been necessary to protect the quality 
of the oil. Part of it might still be 
on hand as a depressing factor in the 
market. 

Several factors have been im- 
portant in the early completion of 
saies on a reasonably satisfactory 
basis. 

First, the people in industry have 
cooperated fully with those of us 
who are in the government. Process- 
ing, handling, and storing of the oil 
have proved to be good. Few prob- 
lems have arisen on quality of the 
oil. Exporters who bought the oil 
from CCC and sold it abroad, along 
with brokers and other members of 
the trade, gave us information and 
advice currently on the market situ- 
ation abroad. 

The second and most important 
factor in the rapid movement of the 
oil has been the need for it in foreign 
countries. Demand was greater than 
anticipated. Shortages in supply 
which were not expected a year ago 
became apparent during last fall and 
winter. For example, the sunflower 
seed crop in Argentina was reduced 
sharply by drought conditions. This 
created a need for oil not only in 
Argentina but also in other coun- 
tries which imported from Argen- 
tina. The Spanish olive crop was 
smaller than anticipated in 1954. 

A third factor which should not 
be underrated is the stimulus to ex- 
ports of U. S. agricultural surpluses 
by Public Law 480 and MSA-FOA 
funds. Some countries have been 
able to procure and use more oil 
under the provisions of Public Law 
480 which permitted sales for foreign 
currency and with the aid of MSA- 
FOA funds than they could have 
procured in the absence of these 
aids. This probably improved world 
demand for oil by enabling some 
countries to maintain or increase per 
capita consumption above levels 
which would have prevailed other- 
wise. 

Aside from the foregoing points, as 
a member of the large team which 
you know as the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, I should like to ex- 
press appreciation for the part 
played by those in the Department’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service, par- 
ticularly the agricultural attaches 
and FAS specialists in fats and oils 
who have visited and worked with 
the agricultural attaches and mem- 
bers of the trade in various countries. 

It is interesting to note, although 
largely unrelated to the cotton oil 
sales, that the U. S. also has sold all 
of its old stocks of linseed oil. These 
sales (including the oil equivalent 
of flaxseed) have amounted to about 
800 million pounds since January 
1954. During the same time Argen- 
tina and Paraguay sold their stocks 
of linseed oil. There is limited use 
of linseed oil for edible use in some 
foreign countries and, as you know, 
linseed and soybean oil are com- 
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petitive to a considerable extent for 
industrial purposes. 

Department officials are relieved 
by the fact that the surplus oils ac- 
cumulated under prior price support 
operations have moved into the mar- 
ket. We are highly appreciative 
of the cooperation and assistance 
which industry representatives, in- 
cluding growers, have given us. 

Now, what is the current “govern- 
ment” position on edible fats and 
oils? Although there is no “surplus” 
to carry over, CCC, along with the 
fats and oils industry, likely will 
have some interesting problems in 
the year ahead. The U. S., if crops 
materialize about in line with the 
August estimate, will have fats and 
oils available for export above do- 
mestic requirements during the year 
beginning Oct. 1 in somewhat larger 
volume than in the current year. 

Estimated exports for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1955, are about as 
follows: 

Cottonseed oil (CCC and commer- 
cial) 900 million pounds 

Soybean oil, 50 million pounds 

Lard, 550 million pounds 

Butter (fat content), 120 
pounds 

Other “edible” 
lion pounds 

Soybeans (oil equivalent), 
lion pen 

Total, 2,265 million pounds 
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The newest—easiest and most economical method of conditioning and moving grain 
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With these exports plus esti- 
mated domestic consumption of 
about 8 billion pounds during the 
year, the U. S. will have no surplus 
of edible fats and oils (except but- 
ter) to carry over on Oct. 1 of this 
year. Further, there appears to be 
no world surplus to carry over. 

For the year ahead, based on the 
August crop estimate, the estimated 
total U. S. supply of edible fats and 
oils (including the oil equivalent of 
seed exports) for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1955, is about 11.3 billion 
pounds compared with about 11 bil- 
lion for the current year. With the 
reduced cotton crop and no surplus 
old stocks, the quantity of cottonseed 
oil available for export will be 
smaller. However, foreign buyers 
will be able to purchase cotton oil 
in the U. S. market from supplies 
which are available. Production of 
lard will be up. The major increase 
in our supply of fats and oils is ex- 
pected to be from soybeans. There- 
fore, U. S. exports of soybeans and 
soybean products will need to be in- 
creased substantially if the surplus 
is to be moved successfully. 

From this brief reference to statis- 
tics, it is apparent that the U. S. 
again will be a large net exporter 
of fats and oils in the year ahead. 
These U. S. exports likely will again 
provide the basis for maintaining 
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or possibly 
sumption. 


increasing world con- 


In view of this, it would seem that 
our common objective should be to 
take action which appears most 
likely to encourage exports on the 
soundest possible basis from the 
standpoint of this country and our 
friends in other countries. 

The Department has already taken 
some steps to encourage exports. 
First, with the support of grower 
representatives who want to see a 
larger market for soybeans, the price 
support levels for 1955-crop soy- 
beans, cottonseed and flax were re- 
duced. This should permit larger 
exports, as well as domestic usage 
through regular marketing channels. 
We do not again want to accumulate 
burdensome surpluses of fats and 
oils in CCC inventory which tend to 
retard trade and to depress markets 
generally. 

Second, when it became apparent 
about six months back that CCC 
likely would liquidate its inventory 
of old cottonseed oil, action was 
initiated which led to the broaden- 
ing of authorizations under Public 
Law 480 to permit purchases of cot- 
ton or soy oil or lard in the market 
or, if available, from CCC stocks 
Previously, Public Law 480 author- 
izations had been limited to cotton- 
seed oil. 
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» How Soybeans Fit into 
The Farm Programs 


JHEN I was asked to talk about 
“Soybeans and How They Fit In- 
to the Farm Programs of the Fu- 
ture” I realized that this question 
could not be answered without pos- 
sessing some insight of the future of 
our farm programs. And as I project 
these programs into the future, and 
visualize the difficult and complex 
problems which these programs will 
be called upon to deal with, the 
thought which first enters my mind 
is that soybeans “do not fit” in these 
programs. Upon further reviewing 
the soybean situation and its out- 
iook in the light of the facts known 
at this time, I decided, at the risk of 
being misunderstood or misquoted, 
to make this thought the keynote of 
my talk. 

As far as our farm programs of the 
next few years are concerned, they 
will have to provide producers with 
greater incentives towards balancing 
production with market outlets. 
Price supports cannot indefinitely be 
used to protect agricultural pro- 
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Real problem with soybeans is 


to prevent unlimited acreage diversion 


ducers against the necessity of ad- 
justing themselves to the longtime 
forces of supply and demand; rather, 
the incentives to produce, to the ex- 
tent that price supports provide such 
incentives, must reflect the needs of 
the markets in order to insure the 
efficient employment of our re- 
sources of production. Changing 
prices and changing price relation- 
ships will be accepted by farmers, as 
they are accepted by other groups of 
producers in our economy, as the 
criteria by which they may know the 
needs of the markets. 

Extension of the rigid wartime 
price supports, designed to stimulate 
production, into a period of shrink- 
ing export outlets not only prevented 
our agricultural production from re- 
adjusting itself to a normal volume 
and pattern, but resulted in the 
large-scale production for sale to the 
government; vast accumulation of 
surpluses under government owner- 
ship; pricing of our export commodi- 
ties out of markets; excessive, aim- 
less, and wasteful expenditure of 
public funds; and progressive exten- 
sion of government controls over our 
agricultural economy—developments 
which all of you are only too fa- 
miliar with. 

The institution of a system of flex- 
ible price supports based on supply 
for the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties has been heralded as a far reach- 
ing accomplishment in facilitating 
reconversion of our agriculture to 
peacetime economic conditions. The 
basic legislation enacted last year 
has restored, within certain limits, 
the fundamentally functional role of 
prices of adjusting production and 
consumption to each other, thus 
helping farmers solve many of their 
problems with less reliance on gov- 
ernment intervention and controls. 

The flexible price supports, rang- 
ing from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
and the gradual shift to modernized 
parity are designed to aid farmers 
in adjusting their production to 
realistic market prices in keeping 


from other commodities 


with the current needs of markets. 
Instead of maintaining farm incomes 
through high unit-returns at the ex- 
pense of volume of production, as at- 
tempted under previous legislation, 
the legislation enacted last year aims 
to increase farm income through 
high-level production at the expense 
of unit-returns. 


Adjust Supplies 


Under this new legislation, which 
may be expected to govern our farm 
programs in the years ahead, farm- 
ers, instead of being forced to curtail 
their production to levels at which 
price supports at 90 percent of parity 
could be maintained, and subjecting 
themselves to the stringent govern- 
ment controls necessary to make 
such programs work, are to be of- 
fered a system of production and 
price policies under which needed 
readjustments in supplies may be 
effected or facilitated by price ad- 
justments in preference to produc- 
tion adjustments. 

Price supports based on supply 
are, of course, not new as far as the 
non-basic agricultural commodities 
are concerned, for which no change 
of legislation was needed to imple- 
ment such programs. Under the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949, the question 
as to whether price supports should 
be made available for a non-desig- 
nated, non-basic commodity and the 
level of such support are largely a 
matter of discretion on the part of 
the Secretary. 

With soybeans a non-basic com- 
modity, you may wonder why I am 
calling attention to the new policies 
of price support in effect for the 
basic commodities. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why the operation of 
the flexible price supports, which 
were initiated for the basic commod- 
ities with the crops of 1955, may 
have significant effects in the years 
to come on production, market out- 
lets, and prices of non-basic com- 
modities. 

A policy of maintaining income to 
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producers of the basic commodities 
by efforts to expand consumption 
through lower price supports in pref- 
erence to further curtailment of pro- 
duction, will, to the extent that it is 
successful, ease off the pressure of 
acreage diversions under the opera- 
tion of acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota programs for these 
commodities, with drastic acreage 
curtailment of all of the basic com- 
modities, with the exception of corn, 
enforced by marketing quotas, the 
shifts of acreage from surplus crops 
to other crops which were not yet in 
surplus and for which price support 
was available for unlimited produc- 
tion has become a serious problem. 

With the view to restraining the 
diversion pressures from the basic 
commodities under acreage control 
programs, the Department, prior to 
the planting of the 1955 crops, an- 
nounced cross-compliance and com- 
pliance with a total acreage allot- 
ment as conditions necessary for 
price supports. For all farms, these 
provisions would have required com- 
pliance with all individual crop acre- 
age allotments established for the 
farms as a condition of eligibility for 
price support on any crop grown on 
the farm. For farms where the limi- 
tation of individual crop allotments 
called for the diversion of more than 
10 acres, the additional requirement 
would have been compliance with a 
“total acreage allotment” established 


for the farm. Such “total acreage 
allotment” was to include the indi- 
vidual 1955-crop allotments and the 
1953 acreage of other designated 
crops, principally the feed grains 
and oilseed crops. 


Controls Not Used 

These rigid controls were, how- 
ever, not put into effect. In Septem- 
ber 1954, a combination of circum- 
stances, principally the spreading 
drouth condition, prompted the De- 
partment to rescind these controls. 
If they had remained in effect, they 
would have been the most drastic 
controls ever imposed on_ our 
farmers. 

As much as these controls would 
have been counter to the feeling of 
farmers and to the national economic 
policies of this Administration, free- 
dom from any restrictions on the use 
of diverted acres has become the 
most vulnerable feature of our pres- 
ent price support program. The ex- 
tent of diversion of acres under 
marketing quotas to crops for which 
price support is available for un- 
limited production is illustrated by 
the crop acreage statistics for 1955. 

The acreage for harvest of the 
basic commodities for which market- 
ing quotas are in effect this year 
totaled 69,463,000 acres, a reduction 
of about 94% million acres from the 
acreage of these crops harvested in 
1954 and a reduction of nearly 28 
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million acres from acreage harvested 
in 1953. The 1955 acreage for har- 
vest of the non-basic commodities 
under price support is reported to 
total 96,472,000 acres, an increase of 
415 ‘million acres over 1954 and 21 
million acres over 1953. 

It is apparent from these statistics 
that the success of our measures to 
bring the production of the basic 
commodities in line with market out- 
lets by enforced compliance with 
acreage allotments has been largely 
at the expense of transferring the 
surplus problem from the basic to 
the non-basic crops. Unless a rea- 
sonable solution is found to the prob- 
lem of diverted acres, it will be dif- 
ficult to ignore the question as to 
whether it is equitable for any group 
of producers to enjoy under legisla- 
tion both price protection and free- 
dom to use diverted lands to create 
additional problems for other pro- 
ducers. 

Marketing quotas aimed at the at- 
tainment of price objectives which 
are not in keeping with the needs of 
the market require, to be effective, 
progressively stringent controls. It 
seems reasonable that the conditions 
of price protection should include 
agreement to use the diverted land 
only for such purposes as will not 
injure producers who are ineligible 
for similar price protection. To limit 
the use of diverted land to soil build- 
ing and soil conserving purposes, 
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as a condition of eligibility for price 
support, would be no more regimen- 
tation than acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 


Corn producers, fortunately, have 
succeeded in removing marketing 
quotas from price support legisla- 
tion, and compliance with adjust- 
ment programs is entirely voluntary. 
As a result, flexible price supports 
are permitted to operate as intended, 
that is, to permit a larger produc 
tion, to the extent that it results 
from a larger acreage than allowed 
for under the allotment program, to 
move into consumption § through 
lower prices. 


Wheat Biggest Problem 


All of you know that wheat is our 
biggest problem. While wheat pro- 
ducers have readjusted the level of 
their production to current market 
outlets, no progress is being made 
towards reducing the burdensome 
carryover which at the beginning of 
the current marketing year was esti- 
mated in excess of 1 billion bushels. 
And with the total supply of feed 
grains at a new record high, and a 
cotton yield of more than 30 per- 
cent above the 10-year average off- 
setting most of this year’s cotton 
acreage reduction effected under 
marketing quotas, the problems 
which lie ahead of us clearly con- 
tinue to be problems of surpluses. 


Accordingly, the need for re- 
straints on production and for all- 
out efforts to stimulate consumption 
will be the feature of our farm pro- 
grams in the years just ahead of us. 
The commodities which these pro- 
grams will largely have to deal with 
are those for which market prices 
have been consistently below sup- 
port prices and which, therefore, 
have been produced and, to the ex- 
ent that legislation permits, continue 
to be produced in greater quantities 
than can be moved into consumption 
at the support levels. 


In the light of these criteria, every 
one of the major commodities under 
price support, with the exception of 
soybeans, has failed to meet the basic 
purpose of the support programs of 
supporting the market instead of be- 
coming the market. Although the 
readjustment of our support prices 
for the non-basic feed grains to more 
realistic levels established a greatly 
improved relationship between sup- 
port prices and market prices, the 
acres diverted from the basic crops 
into these grains and the generally 
increased yields per acre are inter- 
fering to a large measure with the 
function of the lower price support 
levels of moving excess production 
into consumption instead of into 
government storage. Grain sorghums 
are a good illustration. 


With a level of price support for 
the 1954-crop of 85 percent of parity, 
the acreage planted to grain sorg- 
hums increased 35 percent, and with 
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an increased percentage of the 
planted acreage harvested, the pro- 
duction of grain sorghums of 204 
million bushels in 1954 showed an 
increase of more than 85 percent 
over 1953. As a result, burdensome 
surplus supplies have been accumu- 
lating, with a carryover on Oct. 1, 
1955, of 75 million bushels in pros- 
pect. Practically all of this carry- 
over will be owned by CCC. 

In view of the bumper crop har- 
vested in 1954 and the resulting im- 
balance between supplies and mar- 
ket outlets, the level of support for 
the crop of 1955 was reduced to 70 
percent of parity, in line with the 
level of price support for oats, bar- 
ley, and rye, the production of which 
in 1954 was also substantially in ex- 
cess of market outlets at the support 
levels in effect. Largely because of 
the pressure of acreage diversion 
from cotton and other basic crops 
under marketing quotas, the sharply 
lower support level failed to have 
any restraining effect on production 
in 1955. 

The acreage planted to grain sorg- 
hums for harvest in 1955 was in- 
creased 23 percent, and with a higher 
indicated yield, a crop of 266 million 
bushels is in prospect, or 30 percent 
more than in 1954. The carryover 
of grain sorghums at the end of the 
1955-56 marketing year is now esti- 
mated to total around 150 million 
bushels, and practically all of these 
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stocks will be owned by the govern- 
ment. 

These developments clearly point 
to the need for measures other than 
and in addition to a lowering of the 
levels of price support if our future 
programs are to be relied upon to be 
effective in bringing about desired 
production adjustments. 

With this background of greatly 
aggravated surplus and adjustment 
problems facing us in all of the food 
and feed grains, how do soybeans fit 
into the programs required to meet 
these problems? 

The crop of soybeans expected to 
be harvested this year is estimated 
at 420 million bushels, 23 percent 
larger than last year’s record crop 
of 343 million bushels and 76 per- 
cent above the 1944-53 average pro- 
duction. This bumper crop results 
from both a record acreage for har- 
vest—8 percent above last year’s— 
and the highest yield ever attained 
—22.8 bushels per acre as compared 
with 20.1 bushels last year. 

Although diversion of acreage, 
particularly from wheat, has been a 
factor in the increased acreage 
planted to soybeans this year, the 
rate of increase is actually no greater 
than the average annual increase 
computed from the longtime trend of 
acreage. In the 10 postwar years of 
1946 to 1955, the acreage harvested 
for soybeans nearly doubled, with an 
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average rate of increase of about 8.5 
percent annually. And if we go 
farther back into the history of soy- 
bean production, we find, of course, 
a far more rapid rate of expansion 
of acreage than has taken place in 
recent years. The rise of soybean 
production in the United States has 
been dramatic in the past 25 years, 
particularly since 1939. 


First Supports in 1941 


Price supports for soybeans were 
first made available in 1941 under 
the so-called “Steagall Amendment” 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. These price supports were 
solely for the purpose of stimulating 
production to meet the abnormal 
wartime requirements. Initiated at 
85 percent of parity, price supports 
for soybeans were increased in the 
subsequent years of the war period 
to as high as 125 percent of parity 

For the first postwar year of 1946, 
the level of price support was re- 
duced to 104 percent of parity, and 
in the subsequent years through 
1953, the level of support was fixed 
at 90 percent of parity. For the 
crop of 1954, the support level was 
reduced to 80 percent of parity and 
for the crop of 1955, 70 percent of 
parity. The levels of support, how- 
ever, were not lowered in the last 
few years because of excessive sup- 
plies, but to bring the support leve! 
in line with the levels of support for 
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other crops competing for the same 
acreage. 


Unlike in the case of wheat and 
other crops, the production of which 
was expanded without regard to 
market outlets under the stimulus 
of high-level, rigid price supports, 
high price supports were no factor in 
the sustained expansion of soybean 
acreage and production; and neither 
did downward adjustments in the 
support prices retard that expansion. 


For the 1946 crop, the level of 
support for soybeans was lowered to 
104 percent of parity from 123 per- 
cent of parity for 1945 and 125 per- 
cent of parity for 1944. Although 
the lower percentages of parity were 
offset in 1945 and 1946 by rising 
parity prices, the relative incentive 
to acreage expansion for soybeans 
as compared with other crops under 
price support was eliminated. Yet, 
the acreage harvested for beans con- 
tinued to expand to new high levels. 


Whether the level of price sup- 
port was 80 percent of parity or 
whether it was 90 or 125 percent, 
prices received by farmers for soy- 
beans averaged in no single year 
lower than the level of price support. 
In fact, with the exception of the 
first two war vears when a relatively 
much higher support rate was made 
available for soybeans than for other 
crops, prices received by farmers 
for soybeans averaged for every crop 
year significantly above the level of 
support. Accordingly, loan opera- 
tions have been relatively small, 
and in years when they assumed 
larger proportions, they served the 
purpose of insuring orderly market- 
ing rather than providing market 
outlets for surplus production. The 
largest percentage of the soybean 
crop ever placed under price support 
was in 1954-55 when about 12 per- 
cent of the 1954 production was 
placed under loans and_ purchase 
agreements. 


In general, only negligible quanti- 
ties were delivered to CCC, and the 
stocks which were taken over were 


subsequently disposed of 
loss to the government. 


without 
The largest 


quantity of soybeans delivered to 
CCC in default of loans and fulfill- 
ment of purchase agreements was 
for the crop of 1954, when 17 million 
bushels are expected to be taken 
over. The stocks now owned by CCC 
are being offered at the market price 
but not lower than the basic loan 
rate at the point of production p!'us 
4 cents. In addition, soybeans are 
being offered for export on a com- 
petitive bid basis until all CCC stocks 
are disposed of. Thus, the carryover 
of old-crop soybeans on Oct. 1, 1955, 
the beginning of the 1955-56 market- 
ing year, will be but little, if any 
larger than the average of recent 
years. 


Supplies for 1955 


Assuming that all 1954-crop stocks 
of soybeans owned by CCC will be 
disposed of before Oct. 1, the supply 
of soybeans available for the 1955-56 
marketing year may be expected to 
total 425 million bushels, or about 
80 million bushels more than was 
available for 1954-55. 

In recent years, more than four- 
fifths of the sovbeans harvested have 
been processed by domestic mills: 
approximately 10 percent have been 
exported; about 8 percent used for 
seed; and the remainder for feed. 
When there was an increase in pro- 
duction, increased crushings or in- 
creased exports, or both, absorbed 
the larger supply at stable or even 
rising prices. 

The use of soybean products, the 
industrial plants to produce them, 
and the technology in industry have 
always kept ahead of soybean pro- 
duction. Since the end of World War 
II, processing capacity has increased 
faster than soybean production so 
that the volume of soybeans avail- 
able for processing has not been 
sufficient to keep all mills operating 
continuously. Processors, therefore, 
operate under highly competitive 
conditions and their profit margins 
are comparatively very small. The 
present operating capacity of the 
soybean crushing industry is well in 
excess of 300 million bushels a sea- 
son. Export demand has been ex- 


panding every year since 1951, with 
an alltime record of 55 million 
bushels estimated to be shipped 
overseas in 1954-55. 


Soybean prices, in the last analy- 
sis, depend on the prices which con- 
sumers will pay for meats and other 
livestock products, margarine, and 
vegetable shortenings. Therefore, the 
size of the livestock population, the 
supply of protein supplements, and 
the cost of processing are important 
price-making influences in soybeans. 
Since prices of livestock products 
and of edible fats and oils are closely 
correlated with disposable personal 
incomes, the maintenance of high- 
level employment and factory pay- 
rolls in 1955-56 will be an important 
factor in determining the price at 
which the indicated 80-million- 
bushels larger supply can be moved 
into consumption. 


On the other hand, changes in the 
total supply of feed concentrates 
per animal unit tend to cause 
changes in the opposite direction in 
the price of soybean meal; and soy- 
bean oil prices will also tend to 
chanee in the opposite direction of 
changes in the total supply of the 
edible fats and oils. 

U. S. production of edible fats and 
oils in 1955-56, including the oil 
equivalent of exported oilseeds, 1s 
estimated to set a new high record 
of 10.5 billion pounds. This would be 
about 11 percent above the 1954-55 
crop year, but result in a total supply 
of edible fats and oils and oilseeds 
only slightly in excess of the 1954-55 
season when CCC carried substan- 
tial stocks of cottonseed oil into the 
marketing year. Lard production 
for 1955-56 will be increased approx- 
imately 8 percent over the current 
season, while cottonseed oil produc- 
tion will be down by about 7 percent. 
Butter production will be about the 
same. The major factor in the in- 
creased production and supply of 
edible fats and oils for the next mar- 
keting year will be the new record 
soybean production. 

To utilize and market this sharply 
increased supply of soybeans, ex- 
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ports of edible fats and oils and oil- 
seeds will have to exceed the 1954-55 
level. In view of the vast improve- 
ment in economic conditions abroad 
and the significantly lower prices for 
1955-crop soybeans, larger exports 
may be expected in 1955-56. U. S. 
consumption of edible fats and oils 
must also be expected to respond to 
the lower prices, particularly with 
continued high-level employment. 

The tremendous expansion of the 
use of soybean oil for the manufac- 
ture of margarine and shortening. 
which developed in the last 10 years, 
has imparted increased responsive- 
ness of consumption of soybean oil 
to lower prices as well as increased 
responsiveness of prices to an ex- 
panding economy. 

In the five-year period of 1935-39 
less than 10 percent of all the fats 
and oils used in the manufacture of 
margarine and shortening was repre- 
sented by soybean oil; in 1946, about 
23 percent; and since, the use of soy- 
bean oil continued to expand rapidly. 
with the highest relative level es- 
tablished in 1953, when soybean oil 
accounted for about 60 percent of 
all the fats and oils used in mar- 
garine and shortening. 

In 1954, largely because of the in- 
creased availability of cottonseed oil 
from CCC stocks, the percentage 
represented by soybean oil fell to 
around 52 percent. There are rea- 


sons for believing that, with CCC 
stocks of cottonseed oil largely dis- 
posed of and a smaller cotton crop 
in prospect this year, soybean oil 
will capture a new high record of 
the market for edible fats and oils 
in 1955-56. 

Since the ratio of meal to oils is 
much greater for soybeans than for 
the other major oil crops—soybeans 
produce twice as much meal pes 
pound of oil as cottonseed and about 
three times as much as flaxseed- 
more attention must be given to the 
future outlook for soybean oil meal 
than for soybean oil in appraising 
the prospective soybean situation 

The use of high-protein feeds has 
experienced a remarkable expansion 
in recent years, with soybean oil 
meal contributing most to this up- 
trend For high-protein feeds, ag 
for fats and oils, a prosperous econ, 
omy and a sustained high level of 
employment are necessary conditions 
for a strong demand and price situ- 
ation 

The feed industry deserves high 
praise for the remarkable educa- 
tional job it has done in putting im- 
proved feeding practices to work on 
the farm, and there is every reason 
for anticipating continued expansion 
of the market for high-protein feeds 
as more and more ‘ivestock pro- 
ducers come to appreciate the need 
for better balanced feed rations. 


In view of the known elasticity of 
demand for soybean oil as well as 
for sovbean oil meal and the dom- 
mant influence of high-level indus- 
trial activity on market outlets for 
both, the outlook for soybeans be- 
yond 1955-56 is unlikely to be ad- 
versely affected by the serious ad- 
justment problems which our price 
support program will be called upon 
to meet in the years ahead. The 
problem of diverted acres, even if 
not effectively dealt with, will be 
diminishing rather than increasing 
in magnitude as producers of the 
commodities for which marketing 
quotas are in effect, have completea 
the acreage adjustments required by 
law. 


Need Growing Market 


The basis for a continued sound 
future for our soybean producers de- 
pends, of course, on a _ continued 
growing market for their crop. This 
fact must be recognized in our price 
support programs. If production ex- 
pands more rapidly than markets 
and government price supports be 
come market outlets—as they did for 
wheat and other crops—uneconomk 
price levels tend to shift some of 
the market to competing products 
Markets once lost may not be readily 
recovered. 

An increasing number of producers 
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realize the great danger inherent in 
a program of price supports too high 
to permit their crops to move to 
market without creating unmanage- 
able surpluses in government hands. 
Once surpluses have accumulated, 
producers face another problem: to 
avoid the tempering of support 
levels which will clear the markets 
by the amount of stocks in govern- 
ment hands. 

Producers justly were concerned 
over the accumulation of 1954-crop 
stocks which, if carried over into the 
next marketing year, would have 
been a threat to the effective and 
efficient operation of the 1955-crop 
price supports. The Department, in 
response to these producer concerns, 
put into effect the sales policy for 
its 1954-crop stocks which I already 
referred to, designed to dispose of 
all government-owned stocks of soy- 
beans prior to the beginning of the 
1955-56 marketing year. 

With higher employment levels 
and higher consumer incomes pro- 
viding increasing demand for the 
relatively low-priced protein feeds, 
and with export demand for edible 
fats and oils expected to expand in 
response to lower prices, there are 
as yet no reasons for believing that 
soybean producers, because of a 23 
percent increase in the supply avail- 
able for 1955-56, will be “in trouble.” 

I, for one, believe that the level 
of price support of 70 percent of 


parity which will be in effect for this 
year’s crop, will not interfere with 
the function of prices of moving the 
indicated supply increase into com- 
mercial channels instead of govern- 
ment storage. Of course, loan oper- 
ations may be expected on a larger 
scale than in previous years, but 
with our economy at an alltime rec- 
ord high and still expanding, loan 
redemptions will likely take place on 
a substantial scale also. 

The most important factor which 
tends to be overlooked in appraising 
market outlets for the greatly in- 
creased supply of soybeans in 1955- 
56 as compared with 1954-55 is the 
lower price at which this supply will 
be available. In 1954-55, prices re- 
ceived by farmers are indicated to 
average about $2.52. In 1955-56, 
they may be expected to average 30 
or possibly 40 cents lower, which 
would still be above the average loan 
rate of $2.04 per bushel. 

We are an expanding dynamic 
country of 166 million people, en- 
joying the highest levels of employ- 
ment and the highest purchasing 
power in all of our history, and this 
flourishing economy provides the 
greatest domestic market ever avail- 
able for the products of our farms. 
And as we look further ahead into 
the future, our population is ex- 
pected to reach the 200-million mark 
within the next 10 to 12 years; our 
national income is expected to in- 
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crease nearly 50 percent to a total of 
more than 500 billion dollars annual- 
ly; and per-capita income after taxes 
is anticipated to rise 30 percent. This 
is, at least, what our economists 
tell us. 

Although there is real basis for 
optimism about the longtime eco- 
nomic outlook, the extent to which 
we will have a more prosperous ag- 
riculture in the future will de- 
pend in no small measure on the 
kind of an agricultural program we 
will have. Agriculture will share in 
the prosperity of our expanding na- 
tional economy to the extent that its 
production can be balanced with the 
needs of the markets. 

If we move forward in our efforts 
to bring about better balanced agri- 
cultural production by permitting 
price to exercise its fundamental 
function of adjusting production and 
consumption to each other without 
permitting waste of resources of pro- 
duction, agriculture cannot but fully 
share in our nation’s progress to- 
wards an ever-increasing richness of 
economic life. 

It appears that soybeans, because 
of the nature of the demand for the 
processed products, will share in the 
prosperity without the need for 
government programs to adjust pro- 
duction to markets. The real prob- 
lem will be to prevent acreage di- 
versions from commodities for which 
price support is conditioned on com- 
pliance with allotments to soybeans 
for which price support can be ob- 
tained for unlimited production. To 
the extent that the levels of price 
support for these commodities are 
not in keeping with the needs of the 
markets, the pressure of diverted 
acres will be in the direction of those 
crops which have not yet come into 
surplus. 

As a result, total aggregate pro- 
duction will remain at the same 
level, prices of all the crops under 
price support will fall below their 
respective levels of support, and 
either progressively lower price sup- 
ports or progressively more stringent 
production controls may be required 
to correct the general surplus situa- 
tion. And increasing reliance on 
government controls of production 
would thrust our farmers into poli- 
tics of the worst kind—the pitting of 
farmers against farmers in group 
struggles for advantage. 

A full-scale attack on the agricul- 
tural surplus and control problems 
may require some system of pay- 
ments as an incentive to encourage 
compliance with limitations on the 
use of diverted land. 

It would seem that public endorse- 
ment of such a program, because of 
its inherent aspects of conservation 
of our national resources of agricul- 
tural production, would be more as- 
sured than continued acceptance by 
farmers and the general public alike 
of programs that encourage the pro- 
duction of surpluses for diversion in- 
to wasteful uses. 
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Congress Looks at 
Price Supports for 
Non-Basic Crops 


By RALPH HARVEY 


Congressman from Indiana 


Due to public pressure a trend 
toward greater stockpiling of commodities 


T IS NOT POSSIBLE for me to 

outline my views on price sup- 
ports for non-basic commodities 
without dwelling upon basic crop 
supports as well. 

With respect to basics, the ques- 
tion of flexible versus rigid price 
supports continues to be a contro- 
versial one. I have voted twice on 
the flexible side of this issue. There 
are two fundamental justifications of 
the flexible theory: first, that a 
lower price causes increased con- 
sumption, and secondly, that a 
lower price will discourage produc- 
tion, or in other words, direct pro- 
duction efforts into other channels. 

Obviously some commodities will 
fit into this category quite well, 
while others will not. Moreover, 
some commodities are consumed al- 
most wholly at home, while others 
are dependent on an export market 
for part of their consumption. 

Because the problems of no two 
commodities are identical, it has 
been my contention that we cannot 
treat the ailments of agriculture with 
a single, uniform dose of medicine, 
using the same for all regardless of 
complaint. Under Secretary Morse 
declared recently that in his judg- 
ment even the problems of one com- 
modity should be approached from 
several angles. 

Most soybean production occurs in 
the area where corn is a leader, so 
these two important crops are af- 
fected by many of the same factors. 
The corn price support program has 
worked well, accomplishing much 
good for farmers of the Cornbelt. 
Yet, until now, its restrictive influ- 
ence has been so mild that its true 
value is overlooked. The reason its 
restrictive influence could be so mild 
is that corn production has been just 
about in line with consumption, pos- 
sibly not for a given year but over 
a period of them. 

The consumption of corn—approx- 
imately four-fifths of it going into 
livestock—is variable, as are _ its 
yields from one year to another. 
The lowest and the highest yields of 
the past decade occurred in the suc- 
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by government is not likely 


cessive years of 1947 and 1948. With- 
out the support program, the price 
of corn would have fluctuated much 
higher and much lower than the 
loan price, which represented a fair 
average. 

Corn acreage has been steadily de- 
clining for the last 22 years, but 
average acre production has_in- 
creased due to better production 
methods. The loss in corn acreage 
has been approximately the same as 
the year-to-year gains in soybean 
production. I would not wish to 
leave the impression that every acre 
taken out of corn has been seeded to 
soybeans; there is, however, in my 
judgment, some relationship. 

Let us look a minute at the 
further impact the corn price sup- 
port program has had for the grain 
and livestock producer. About 20 
percent or one-fifth the average an- 
nual corn production goes into com- 
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mercial use, with the remainder go 
ing into livestock. Since the 80 per- 
cent going into livestock usually is 
fed in the area where it is produced, 
it does not get into commercial chan- 
nels as do wheat and cotton. The 
average annual output of corn is 
about 10 times greater than that of 
beans, or approximately 3 billion 
bushels. Most of the corn which 
goes into commercial channels is 
from areas known as cash corn areas 

However, the stabilizing of the 
cash corn price has a tendency to fix 
the market value of corn in the 
livestock-feeding areas. The ebb and 
flow of livestock numbers and their 
products is governed by the price of 
feed, and since the price of corn 
governs the price of other feed 
grains, you can see how important it 
is to the livestock feeder to have the 
grain market stabilized. When you 
stabilize the grain market, you pro- 
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New York Produce Ex 
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of every major producing 
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vide a built-in governor for live- 
stock prices, too. 


As stated, the supply of corn and 
other feed grains has been pretty 
much in line with demand, so that 
the maintenance of a stable corn 
price has not been a burden upon the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The pros- 
pect is that this year we will have 
one of the largest crops of feed 
grains as well as beans that we have 
had in recent years. This has been 
due to a favorable season and ad- 
vancing know-how in_ production. 
We may become panicky and be led 
to believe that the program is no 
ionger a good one. History, how- 
ever, shows that Old Man Weather 
has a habit of equalizing the good 
with the poor seasons, so we should 
not be stampeded into discarding a 
proved program because we have 
one lush year. 


Supplementary to Corn 


The non-basics, such as soybeans, 
oats, barley, and rye, are supple- 
mentary crops to corn and are grown 
in the same general area. These 
crops (except soybeans) are feed 
grains and their value as a feed will 
be determined by the price of corn. 
As an example, if one bushel of corn 
equals two bushel of oats, then oats 
will sell for about one-half the price 
of corn. 


Soybeans appear more or less at- 
tractive to the grower, based upon 
the expected net return per acre as 
compared with corn. If a grower 
estimates his net return will be 
about the same, he will spread his 
risk by planting some of both. The 
pattern of general farming in the 
Midwest lends itself to considerable 
variation which probably accounts 
for the fact that it has had fewer 
economic problems than the one- 
crop areas. 

In actuality, the price-pegging of 
corn (it is more of a price-pegging 
than supporting) has provided a base 
upon which the non-basics can rest. 
The natural flexibility this produc- 
ing area has, coupled with authority 
by the Secretary to vary price levels 
of support to cope with fluctuating 
yields, would suggest to me that the 
present program is about the best 
Congress can devise. 

Bean producers had a very favor- 
able price for their 53 crop and a 
good one this season for last year’s 
production, prices now averaging 
more than $2 a bushel. But you have 
had the advantage of lower cotton 
production, with a consequent de- 
cline in the supply for cottonseed 
oil. If this year’s crop runs to 350 
million bushels, and foreign require- 
ments are stable, we will still have 
a marketing problem. 

In the past, soybean growers have 
indicated to Congress that they 
wanted their commodity left in the 
present position, which in essence 


means that the support price is 
fixed by the Secretary based upon 
his findings as to demand and sup- 
ply. So far this has worked rather 
well, primarily as I previously stated 
because it is coexistent with the suc- 
cessful support program for corn, 
and to a lesser extent, other basic 
commodities. 

Soybean growers usually are pro- 
ducers of other farm commodities, 
too, and the acreage reduction of 
such commodities as corn, wheat, or 
cotton naturally may encourage a 
greater acreage of beans or non-basic 
feed grains such as oats, barley, or 
grain sorghum. While beans are 
primarily a cash crop, the production 
of other non-basic crops may fill the 
feed grain hopper to overflowing. 
This hopper is full now, so it would 
not take too many more acres, plus 
another favorable season, to have 
the entire program involved in dif- 
ficulties. 

Due to public pressure to reduce 
the dollar investment in commodi- 
ties stored by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., we in Congress will not be in 
a strong position to appropriate for 
much greater expansion. Should we 
in °56 have a growing season as 
favorable as that in prospect for 
this year, it would be my judgment 
that the Secretary would be ob- 
liged to reduce materially the sup- 
port level for corn, feed grains, and 
yoans under the authority now his. 

It is my hope such action will not 
be necessary, for a reduction in non- 
basic prices will force down the price 
of livestock as well as the cash in- 
come of bean producers. Soybean 
growers thus far have not had to 
submit to acreage controls, nor 
would they want to if that resort 
can be avoided. From the stand- 
point of Congress (and in this I think 
I speak for most members) we 
should like to keep the farm price 
support program as unrestrictive as 
possible, because it at best is com- 
plicated enough to administer. 

Speaking specifically of soybeans, 
the demand for byproducts overseas 
has been good in recent months. A 
trade mission from the United States 
is planning to visit Japan this fall 
to discuss the possibility of greater 
exports to that country. Through 
Public Law 480, the recent Congress 
doubled the authorization of funds 
allowing us to trade agricultural 
surpluses for the currencies of those 
countries agreeing to take commodi- 
ties “over and above” their normal 
consumption. This program, through 
the intensive efforts of U. S. offi- 
cials in charge, is beginning to pay 
substantial dividends. If the pros- 
pects were limited to a mere dis- 
posal of surplus commodities, it 
might not seem worthwhile. Instead 
we believe that such dealings will 
lead to long-range consumption by 
friendly countries on a permanently 
broadening scale. 
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The Farm Bureau Looks [8% 


ONCE heard a speaker say, “You 

can’t expect your elevator to be 
on the way up all the time.” 

How true this is of life, prosperity, 
farming, and even soybean raising! 

The soybean elevator has Deen on 
the way up for several years but it 
is on the way down now. How far 
will it go? How fast will it fall? When 
does it start up again? These are 
all questions we want to explore to- 
day. 

Had I been here a year ago to 
discuss the subject assigned to me, 
“The Farm Bureau Looks at Agri- 
cultural Surpluses,” I would have 
talked about surpluses of wheat, 
corn, cotton, cottonseed oil and many 
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We must take acreages out of production and 
put them in a soil fertility bank for emergencies 


others, but not soybeans. Today, I 
will talk about many surpluses, in- 
cluding soybeans. 

Most of you are acquainted with 
the surplus picture in American ag- 
riculture. May I make a few brief 
statements to clarify the situation 
and to refresh your memories? 

We now have six times a normal* 
reserve of wheat, three times a nor- 
mal reserve of cotton, over two 
times a normal reserve of corn, and 


*Normal reserve as used here refers to 
definitions in present farm program laws. 
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many other large surpluses that are 
hanging over the market and hold- 
ing down prices. 

Soybean stocks in all positions (on 
farms; in terminals, processing 
plants and warehouses; and in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.) on July 1 amounted to 66.8 
million bushels. These are the high- 
est stocks on record for the date. A 
year ago, stocks totaled 35.6 million 
bushels. 

At harvest time, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. had $7.2 billion invest- 
ed in agricultural surpluses. This 
is approximately 21 percent of the 
gross farm income in 1954. 

One look at the current crop pro- 
duction report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture convinces 
us that the surplus problem may get 
worse before it gets better. 

The soybean crop is now estimated 
at 420 million bushels. This is 23 
percent more than the record crop 
produced in 1954. 

All crop production is expected to 
tie the record reached in 1948. In 
1948, we needed it; now, we do not. 
Then, stocks were low and export 
demands were brisk. Today, we 
have large surpluses and a less favor- 
able export market. 

This year, we expect new produc- 
tion peaks for oats, sorghum grains, 
soybeans and near-record levels for 
corn and barley. 

The peanut crop is forecast to be 
50 percent greater than the small 
crop of last year. Even cotton, in 
spite of a 14 percent cut in acreage, 
will be within 7 percent of last 
year’s output. 

It appears that the supply of feed 
grains for the 1955-56 feed year will 
reach a new high. 

The July issue of the Fats and Oils 
Situation, a publication of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
makes these predictions on the sup- 
plies of fats and oils. 

“Production of food fats in the 
marketing year beginning Oct. 1 is 
expected to increase to a new high. 
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Peak output of soybean oil and a 
moderate increase in lard will more 
than counter-balance a decline in 
cottonseed oil. Because of smaller 
stocks, however, total supply may 
be 5 percent below the record of 
this year. 

“Production of inedible tallow and 
greases in 1955-56 may continue up- 
ward. Hog slaughter will increase 
because of the larger pig crops in 
1955. Little change is expected in 
cattle slaughter.” 


How Did We Get Surpluses? 
Farm production was expanded to 
meet the extraordinary demands of 
the war and early postwar years. 
Foreign demand for our farm prod- 
ucts dropped as other countries re- 
covered from the war; but our pro- 
duction continued high. In some 
cases keeping wartime high rigid 
price supports and postponing use 
of the production controls author- 
ized by law helped us pile up sur- 
pluses. Surpluses have been piling 
up since 1948. They will continue 
to pile up as long as Congress re- 
quires unworkable price supports. 


What Do They Do? 

Surpluses hang over the market— 
keep prices down. 

They prevent farmers from getting 
a good market price for this year’s 
crop. They ruin markets. 


They force the use of production 
controls. 

They force inefficient use of farm 
land, labor and capital. 

For example, 1955 programs call 
for the following reduced plantings: 
wheat, only 70 percent of 1953; cot- 
ton, only 72 percent of 1953; rice, 
only 88 percent of 1953. 

And yet, for example, we don’t 
have enough good wheat and we 
may soon be short of the most de- 
sired types of cotton! 

Surpluses raise the cost of pro- 
ducing a farm product—whether it’s 
cotton or corn, wheat or tobacco. 


What Do They Cost? 

One million dollars per day for 
storage alone now! It was $700,- 
000 per day just a few months 
ago! Spoilage, waste and down- 
grading add further to the cost. 

In fiscal 1954 alone, CCC had a 
net loss of $1,001,128,854. In the first 
11 months of fiscal 1955, losses were 
$1,085,289,446. This is taxpayers’ 
money. But the biggest cost to 
farmers comes from lower prices, 
restrictions on the right to produce, 
and loss of the public’s good will. 


Who Benefits? 


The people who handle and store 
surplus commodities gain the most. 
The owners of warehouses and ele- 
vators make money 


on most every 


bushel of grain or bale of cotton 
stored. 

Have you seen the new multi- 
million-dollar elevators and ware- 
houses springing up in the country? 
Who owns them? 

What customers in town appear 
to gain, they lose through increased 
taxes. 

Foreign buyers may gain, if we 
are forced to give our products 
away, or to sell at cut-rate prices. 


But Farmers Lose 

Surpluses limit our chance to get 
a good market price on this year’s 
crop. 

They reduce our chance to keep 
per unit costs down, because produc- 
tion controls limit efficient opera- 
tions. “Free use” of diverted acres 
puts some farmers in unfair compe- 
tition with others. And we are 
losing our right to produce our 
right to farm as efficiently as we 
want to. 


What Can We Do? 

Dean Reed of Purdue told us at 
our American Farm Bureau train- 
ing school last spring that there are 
no substitutes for results. We must 
keep this in mind when we are 
searching for answers to our present 
surplus dilemma. 

There is another thing the Dean 
said that we ought to remember 
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from record acreages. 


That’s because the U. S. in 1954 
harvested the greatest crop of Soy- 
beans in history, 342,795,000 bush- 
els, and 56 per cent or 193,522,000 
bushels were grown in the four 
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ROTEX Screener No. 82 


With two screen surfaces, each 40 by 120 inches. 


Wherever there is a screening operation 
in a soybean piant, you will find that 
ROTEX Screeners can handle it to a real 
advantage. 


At the present time ROTEX are being 
widely used for the rough cleaning of 


whole soybeans, for further cleaning 
them through a coarse screen and over a 
fine screen, for the sizing of soybean 
meal, both before and after grinding 
and for the removal of fine dust from fin- 
ished meal. 


ROTEX handles all these jobs exception- 
ally well because of the combination of 
the nearly level gyratory action of the 
screen box and the action of the rubber 
ball mesh cleaning system. 


While the screen box action stratifies the 
material and conveys it over the screen 
surface at an angle of inclination of only 
4 degrees, the rubber balls, bouncing 
continuously and uniformly against the 
underside of the screen mesh, keep the 
entire area of the screen mesh open and 
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free from clogging, thus assuring a com- 
plete separation and a maximum capa- 
city per square foot of screen area. 


There are over twenty-two standard 
ROTEX Models, in various sizes, with 
from one to five screen surfaces so that it 
is always possible to obtain the proper 
size ROTEX for any capacity and separa- 
tion requirement. Special Models, with 
variations to fit the customer’s installa- 
tion requirements, can also be furnished 
thus often eliminating expensive spout- 
ing or conveyors. 


Our forty years of experience in build- 
ing ROTEX Screeners, with thousands 
of machines in daily use, assures you of 
trouble-free design and rugged construc- 
tion that will give the most satisfactory 
continuous operation. 


Send us a detailed description of your 
screening requirements and allow us to 
give you detailed information on ROTEX 
Screeners for your plant. 
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“The easy way out isn’t always the 
best way. Many times it is the wrong 
way out.” 

Farm Bureau has been wrestling 
with the surplus problem for many 
years. Possibly our experiences with 
other commodities may be of value 
in trying to decide what is best for 
soybeans. 

Now, let us get down to specifics. 
What can we do now? What can 
we do over a period of years? 

Let us take a look at some sugges- 
tions for meeting the present emer- 
gency. 

Many will advise. Let the govern- 
ment store them. Will this get re- 
sults? In this case, is the easy way 
the right way? 

We favor storage when it pro- 
motes orderly marketing throughout 
the year. Storage alone does not 
solve the problem. It just postpones 
it until next year. 

We believe as our 1955 Policies 
states, “The most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the current farm problem is 
to expand domestic and foreign 
markets.” 

We believe there are opportuni- 
ties to expand agricultural exports. 
While the volume of total farm ex- 
ports is 25 percent less than the 
1951-52 peak, there was an 8 percent 
improvement during the last year. 

You are familiar with the fact 
that soybean exports for the present 
marketing year are estimated at 55 
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million bushels. Good outlets in 
Japan, Western Germany, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Formosa, France, 
Israel and Denmark helped to es- 
tablish this alltime peak in soybean 
exports. 

If we are anxious to expand our 
export markets, we must create op- 
portunities for foreign countries to 
earn more dollars. We can do this 
by increasing our foreign travel, by 
investing more private and govern- 
ment capital in foreign countries, by 
using more foreign ships and other 
services, by using more foreign 
goods in supplying our troups sta- 
tioned abroad and by increasing our 
imports. 

The great bulk of our exports has 
to be paid for by imports. Recogni- 
zing this, we have supported mea- 
sures to make it easier for foreign 
countries to trade with us and for 
us to trade with them. For this rea- 
son, we supported the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, customs simplification, aboli- 
tion of the “Buy American” clause, 
elimination of the “Cargo Prefer- 
ence” clause and other measures 
that seek to implement a realistic 
program of “trade, not aid.” 

We can do much to sell specific 
commodities abroad if we price our 
products to sell competitively and 
if we adhere strictly to high uniform 
quality standards. 

Since foreign dollars are limited, 
there is competition among com- 


modities for them. We can get our 
share for agricultural products if we 
meet foreign requirements. Soy- 
beans should be able to compete suc- 
cessfully for these scarce dollars if 
prices are realistic and quality is 
acceptable. 

Another suggestion we often hear 
is “Give our surpluses away to the 
starving millions around the world.” 

When famine, flood or other dis- 
aster strikes, we are among the first 
to advocate that we give of our 
abundance. Under most circum- 
stances, however, we feel we can do 
more for the hungry backward na- 
tions of the world if we give them a 
chance to build up their productive 
capacity and expand their trade. 

With this thought in mind, we con- 
cluded several years ago that we 
could turn our burdensome price— 
depressing farm surpluses into as- 
sets abroad by using our surpluses to 
aid foreign countries in a program 
of internal improvement, trade ex- 
pansion, and for other worthwhile 
purposes. 

Out of this came “The Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 
1954” which is also known as Public 
Law 480. Under this law, agricul- 
tural surpluses are sold for foreign 
currencies. This foreign money, 
which is credited to our account by 
the foreign country involved, is used 
(a) for loans to build expanding 
markets and sound _ economies 
abroad, (b) for paying part of our 
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Temperature System- 


If 
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You CanAnswer Yes to These Questions 
... You Don't Need a Hot Spot System 


CAN YOU TELL WHEN OIL CONTENT 
“KICKS OFF” BEANS? 


Hot Spot system warns you before such condition begins— 
in time to prevent losses. Hot Spot system keeps you one 
jump ahead of trouble. 


CAN YOU SEE MOISTURE TRANS- 
LOCATION INSIDE YOUR BINS? 


Hot Spot system can—virtually “‘x-rays’’ your bins from 
bottom to top at every 6-foot level. By interpreting tem- 
perature changes from bottom to top of bins, you can tell 
if moisture pockets are forming. 


ARE YOU FINANCIALLY STRONG 
ENOUGH TO TAKE THE RISK? 


Hot Spot system takes risk out of bean handling. Short harvest 
time forces you to take uneven beans . . . green and ripe 
beans. And shortages of box cars puts you in storing busi- 
ness. Then the risk in grade slipping is yours. Without Hot 
Spot system, loss of grade on one bin alone would pay for 
system. Hot Spot system eliminates loss of grade risk. 


CAN YOU KEEP ALL FOREIGN 
MATERIAL OUT? 


Neither can Hot Spot. But dirt-chaff, green weeds, seeds no 
bother to Hot Spot system . . . that’s Hot Spot’s job—to let 
you know if and where foreign material is disturbing, threat- 
ening your beans. Warns you before damage occurs. 


ARE YOU A GOOD MERCHANDISER 
...DO YOU KNOW WHICH BIN 
TO SHIP FIRST? 


Sure, you are or you wouldn’t be in business today. With Hot 
Spot system you can hold longer or ship on best market ad- 
vantages . . . no “scared” turnings or shipping. Hot Spot 
guides shipping—tells which bin should go first and when. 
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overseas defense costs, and (c) for 
stockpiling strategic defense ma- 
terials in the United States. 

Since this law went into effect, we 
have sold $328 million worth of ag- 
ricultural surpluses. The main sales 
were: cotton, wheat, tobacco, feed 
grains, vegetable oils, rice and dairy 
products. 

In the last session of Congress, 
$800,000 additional funds were al- 
lotted to this program. 

No doubt, soybeans as well as soy- 
bean oil could be moved in large 
volume through this plan if proper 
arrangements were made. 


Public Law 480 is designed to 
meet an emergency situation. It is 
intended primarily for backward 


countries, but most of the sales re- 
sulting from this program to date 
have been with the more highly 
developed countries. Exports re- 
sulting from this plan must be, in 
addition to, and not a substitute for, 
regular dollar trade. The only long- 
time solution to expanding exports 
is more imports, more foreign travel, 
more investments abroad and 
greater use of foreign services. 
When the Russian delegation of 
farm leaders was in our office two 
weeks ago, we explored the possi- 
bility of more trade with Russia. We 
favor trade with Russia provided we 
do not sell them goods that will 
build their direct military potential. 
While we have a big supply of 
feed stuffs, and more than adequate 
stocks of fats and oils, we believe it 
is possible to increase sales of soy- 
beans and soybean products here at 
home and abroad. We have been 
successful in promoting consumption 
of milk, poultry products, beef, pork 
and other commodities during 
periods of surplus through aggres- 
sive sales promotional programs. It 
has taken real effort but when 
prices were competitive and quality 
was there, the efforts paid off. Sales 
promotional programs for soybeans 
and soybean products, which are 
geared to increased industrial uses 


and more exports, seem to offer 
prospects for success. 
The Longer Look 

Unquestionably, a large part of 


our surplus production of soybeans, 
small grains and other crops that 
are not involved in the program for 
“basic commodities” can be traced 
to the plantings on acres diverted 
from the production of controlled 
crops. 

Our position on this is clear. 
want control of diverted acres. 

A flexible price support program 
for the “basic crops—corn, oats, pea- 
nuts, rice, wheat and tobacco”—will 
help to expand markets and decrease 
production of unwanted surpluses of 
these commodities. This will reduce 
the number of acres that must be di- 
verted. 

We have long recognized that a 
shift in our eating habits to a larger 


We 
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consumption of animal products 
would help to solve the surplus 
problem and improve our diets at 
the same time. It is obvious that it 
takes more acres to produce live- 
stock products than it does to pro- 
duce food that is consumed directly 
It takes seven times as many acres 
to produce beef as it takes to pro- 
duce food for direct consumption. 

We need additional research, not 
only to tell us how to produce and 
market more economically, but to 
find new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts as well. Already, significant 
progress has been made in research 
that has discovered new uses for 
soybeans in industry. We will sup- 
port additional utilization research. 

Our capacity to produce is outrun- 
ning our capacity to consume. So 
far, we have not been successful 
with the program of price supports, 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas in actually cutting total pro- 
duction. Witness this year the pros- 
pects for the largest agricultural out- 
put in history! Something more 
must be done. Flexible supports, 
control of diverted acres, quality im- 
provement, export promotion and 
aggressive merchandising programs 
here at home will all help. 

Will all of these means bring pro- 
duction in line with consumption? 
If we could start clean without the 
present enormous stocks of back- 
breaking surpluses on hand, I be- 





lieve we could find our “way out of 
the woods.” 

It appears that we must control 
our whole production machine by 
actually taking significant acreages 
out of production. We would put 
these acres in a “soil fertility bank” 
where the stored fertility would be 
available for emergencies or when 
our country grows enough to need 
more. This approach will protect 
producers and consumers without 
destroying the functions of price in 
our economy. 

While we are engaged in efforts 
to control total production through 
the soil fertility bank approach, we 
must resist efforts to bring new land 
into cultivation by starting new 
reclamation and irrigation projects. 

And now, let us take a closer look 
to see where soybeans fit into this 
picture. 

The dramatic increase in soybean 
production through the years has 
been accompanied by an ever-ex- 
panding market. 

Many farm products are in surplus 
because of falling market demand. 
Not so for soybeans. The problem 
here is the “free use” of acres taken 
out of controlled crops. If we solve 
this “diverted” acre problem, many of 
our soybean troubles will be over. 

The relationship between support 
prices on soybeans and cottonseed in 
late years has been a contributing 
factor to the expansion of soybean 


oil sales, both at home and abroad. 
Now that support prices have been 
reduced on both products, I do not 
believe it would be to the longtime 
interest of soybean producrs to ac- 
cumulate large surpluses of oil. 

We must remember that we can- 
not get good prices when big sur- 
pluses are on hand. And it does not 
matter—remember this—where they 
are. If they are in existence, they 
hang over the market and keep us 
from getting a profitable price. 

First, surpluses must be prevented. 
If we have them, we do not solve the 
problem until they are sold. And 
we do not sell them unless we pro- 
mote, price them right and supply 
the quality that discriminating con- 
sumers demand 


Margarine Report 


Margarine production for the first 
six months of 1955 totalled 692,060,- 
000 pounds, S. F. Riepma, president, 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, has reported. This is 
a little more than 1 percent more 
than the first six months of 1954. 

June production of margarine was 
105,024,000 pounds, compared to 
90,334,000 pounds for June 1954 or 
an increase of about 17 percent. Both 
the January-June and June month 
periods this year set new margarine 
production records. 
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RESEARCH 


Soybean Production 
Research 


By HERBERT W. JOHNSON 


Research Agronomist, Field Crops Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture. 


DETAILED report of the research 
_ work on all phases of soybean 
production was given on your con- 
vention program in 1953 by Dr. 
Weiss. The present report will in- 
volve only a few subjects and is not 
intended as a complete report. 


Variety Development 

Since June 1953 five new varie- 
ties have been released in various 
production areas of the United 
States. They are: Clark, adapted to 
the southern portion of the North 
Central states; Jackson and Lee for 
the Southern states; Chippewa, 


ASA’s 
35th 


Annual 
Meeting 


Our crops research men are now giving 


attention to reducing the cost of production 


adapted to latitudes of southern Min- 
nesota and northern Iowa; and Nor- 
chief for the northernmost states. 
In addition to the five varieties 
from the cooperative soybean re- 
search programs in the United States, 


a sixth improved variety, Harosoy, 


has become available since 1953. 
This variety was developed in Can- 
ada and is a contribution for which 
we owe a vote of thanks to our 
Canadian neighbors. All these varie- 
ties represent improvement in one 
or more important characteristics, 
but Lee is unusual in that it has re- 
sistance to three diseases prevalent 
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in the South and moderate resist- 
ance to one other. 


Diseases 

The most economical method of 
minimizing losses from diseases is 
through the development of resistant 
varieties. Although we have not had 
the spectacular and widespread losses 
from diseases of soybeans that some- 
times occur with other crops, we do 
have several diseases that are wide- 
spread in occurrence and others that 
are potentially serious. The com- 
bined effects of these diseases re- 
sult in a substantial loss to soybean 
producers each year, and a major ob- 
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jective of our research program is to 
keep these losses to a minimum. 


Research along these lines involves 
studying the life cycle of casual 
organisms, how they enter the plant, 
how they overwinter and establish 
new centers of infection from year 
to year, and a number of other things 
which are an important part of the 
development of resistant varieties 
and other control measures. A few 
developments along these lines hav- 
ing immediate application to the 
breeding of disease-resistant varie- 
ties will be mentioned. 


Sources of resistance to frogeye, 
bacterial pustule, and_ bacterial 
blight are now available in both the 
northern and southern programs and 
are being used in the development 
of resistant varieties. Resistance to 
all known races of downy mildew 
also is available, but breeding for 
resistance to this disease is compli- 
cated by the different races of the 
fungus. Although the disease is 
prevalent in most producing areas 
it has not been considered very seri 
ous thus far. However, it is deserv 
ing of careful observation because 
the genetic variability of the fungus 
provides the possibility that a more 
virulent race may develop. Although 
sources of complete resistance to 
purple seed stain and root knot 
nematodes have not been found, 
selections having fairly high resist- 
ance are available. 


Inoculation techniques for evalu- 
ating soybean selections for resist- 
ance to a widespread foliar disease, 
brown spot, have recently been de- 
veloped and used successfully on sev- 
eral thousand selections, including 
2,000 introductions from other coun- 
tries. From this group, two resist- 
ant introductions having fairly good 
agronomic characteristics have been 
selected for use in developing resist- 
ant varieties. Similarly, a technique 
for evaluating soybean seedlings for 
resistance to target spot has been de- 
veloped and is being used in develop- 
ing varieties resistant to this disease. 

A method for making quantitative 
measurements of resistance to stem 
canker has been developed and is a 
substantial step forward in breeding 
for resistance to this disease. A selec- 
tion more resistant than any we have 
had in the past has been found by 
this method, but no source of com- 
plete resistance is known. Work on 
the development of a rapid technique 
for evaluating selections for resist- 
ance to stem canker is continuing and 
encouraging progress is being made. 

Considerable mention of inocula- 
tion techniques has been made and 
considerable research effort is be- 
ing devoted to developing and im- 
proving such techniques. Some of 
you may wonder why, if a disease 
produces a serious effect on the 
plants, we cannot rely on natural in- 
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fection rather than trying to develop 
artificial inoculation procedures 
This is because the amount of nat- 
ural infection is inconsistent from 
year to year, and for the efficient use 
of time and facilities, it is very im- 
portant that susceptible selections be 
discarded every year 


Production Efficiency 


Breeding high-yielding, disease- 
resistant varieties is one approach 
to increasing production efficiency 
If one variety produces three bushels 
per acre more than another, the net 
profit from the first variety is almost 
three bushels per acre higher than 
that from the because the 


second, 


costs of producing the two varieties 
are essentially the same 

However, net profit is not always 
in proportion to the yield obtained 
The cost of production plays a very 
important role in determining the 
profits from soybeans, as well as 
other crops, and profits can be in- 
creased by using varieties and prac- 
tices that will give the greatest pro- 
duction per unit cost, and by reduc- 
ing the costs. Much of our research 
has been designed to yield informa- 
tion on production practices and to 
produce varieties that will give the 
highest yields per unit of invest- 
ment in land, labor, and capital. In 
recent years, however, we have done 
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considerable thinking and work on 
how to increase net profits per acre 
by reducing the cost of production. 

When thinking in these terms, the 
question of just how much land 
preparation is necessary for soy- 
beans and how the need for cultiva- 
tion can be reduced become very im- 
portant. Chemical weed _ control 
probably is the best possibility in 
answering the question as to how 
the need for cultivation can be re- 
duced and could play an important 
part in reducing the amount of land 
preparation required. 

However, many of the operations 
in preparing the seedbed would be 


if 
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done even if weed control was not 
a problem, and recent research has 
involved an attempt to find out if and 
how these operations can be reduced. 
The work has been in the South in 
connection with double cropping of 
soybeans and small grains, but the 
results should be of interest to all 
of you. 

Two types of planters, the till 
planter and double disk opener, have 
been used successfully in planting 
soybeans following small grains with 
no land preparation other than that 
done by the planter. The disk opener 
planter has been used successfully 
on sandy loams and very heavy clays. 
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The stubble is left standing, mowed 
and removed, or shredded with a 
stalk shredder and left as a mulch. 
Shredding or removing very tall 
stubble facilitates planting. Shred- 
ding provides a good mulch, and if 
weeds are present they are shredded 
along with the straw. However, this 
operation costs money and can be 
eliminated, especially if the stubble 
is short. 

Planting in this manner conserves 
moisture, and has produced substan- 
tially better stands and yields than 
plantings made in the conventional 
manner. Since only a portion of the 
soil is disturbed, fewer weed seeds 
germinate, and the shredded stubble 
also facilitates weed control. Cul- 
tivation is done in a number of ways, 
including tractor-mounted rotary 
hoes on plantings made with the till 
planter, disk cultivators, and sweeps. 


The Southwest 

Some of you have indicated an in- 
terest in soybean production in the 
irrigated valleys of the Southwest 
and in the research being done in 
that area. 

There is need for a summer crop in 
the area to follow barley, flax, and 
vegetables, and need for an oilseed 
crop to replace some of the reduced 
production of cottonseed and flax. 
Soybeans seem to be a logical choice 
in both cases, and are being tried 
rather extensively in California and 
Arizona. Problems of when and how 
to plant, when to irrigate, and how 
to fertilize and inoculate have been 
under investigation and good prog- 
ress has been made. Additional ex- 
perience will undoubtedly improve 
these practices, but fairly satisfactory 
results are being obtained with rela- 
tively little experience. 

There are, however, three prob- 
lems of soybean production that are 
more serious in the irrigated South- 
west than in most other areas. 

The first of these is the high cost 
of production and land, which neces- 
sitates obtaining high yields in order 
to make soybean production econom- 
ical. The yields required to return 
a reasonable net profit are higher 
than for other areas where soybeans 
are presently produced on a large 
scale. 

The second problem is one of salt— 
in the Imperial Valley especially. 
Although this varies considerably 
from one farm to another, some of 
the soils appear to be too salty for 
profitable soybean production using 
present varieties and cultural prac- 
tices. Cultural practices have been 
developed to reduce some of the 
damaging effects of high salt concen- 
trations, and attempts to develop 
salt-tolerant varieties are under way. 

The third problem is shattering. 
Many varieties that are shatter-re- 
sistant in other areas of the country 
are very susceptible to shattering in 
the Southwest. 
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CROP REPORT 


U.S. Crop Deteriorated 


TM’HE AUG. 1 forecast of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture crop 
reporting board was for a national 
soybean yield of 420 million bushels, 
almost a fourth more than last year. 
Private forecasts ranged from 400 to 
418 million bushels, and the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council 
estimated 427.8 million bushels as of 
the same date. 

But the crop deteriorated during 
August due to drought and extreme 
heat in some of the main soybean 
growing areas, notably those west of 
the Mississippi River. USDA’s Sept 
1 report was expected to revise the 
420-million-bushel figure downward 

The Digest had reports of drought 
conditions in all states west of the 
Mississippi and north of Arkansas, 
also some dry areas in Illinois and 
Indiana. Conditions in the upper 
Midwest were extremely variable, 
particularly in Iowa where the main 
soybean growing areas were hit by 
drought. The situation was hard toe 
estimate because conditions were so 
spotty. 

In the Midsouth and the South At- 
lantic states conditions were seldom 
better, and yields were expected to 
be the best in some years. 

In general, maturity of the crop 
was about normal, and early crop 
movement may get under way about 
the same time as last year. Illinois 
forecasts were that beans may start 
moving between Sept. 12 and 20. 

Grasshopper infestations were re- 
ported in Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. Damage was reported ta 
be not nearly so serious in Missouri 
as it was last year. Heavy grass- 
hopper populations were reported in 
most of Minnesota. 

Green cloverworm was reported 
feeding on soybeans generally in 
Delaware. There has been severe 
damage by cucumber beetles in 
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Louisiana and heavy feeding by bean 
leaf beetles on soybeans in extreme 
southeast Missouri 

J. Ross Fleetwood, University of 
Missouri agronomist, reports root 
and stalk diseases are very evident 
in Missouri and will cause signifi- 
cant losses. Lewis C. Saboe, Ohio 
State University agronomist, says 
root rot is serious In certain regions 
in Ohio. 

Spot reports from our crop re- 
porters and other sources 


Arkansas. Paul C. Hughes, Farm- 
ers Soybean Corp., Blytheville 
(8/22): A larger late crop than usual 
after small grain. We need a good 
general rain now if we are to have a 
bumper crop. Ogdens going back 
every day 

Illinois. A!bert Dimond, Loving- 
ton (8/22): Maturity about average. 
Vine growth heavy. Beans probably 
look better than they are. Could 
deteriorate fast in August. They 
have before and the weather is hot 
Yield probably will be better than 
last year. Heavy July rains in spots 
aggravated weed condition. Crop 
Movement will begin shortly after 
middle of September. 

Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Rem- 
ington (8/22): Maturity 100 percent 
except replanted areas later than 
normal. Extreme heat and shortage 
of moisture is cutting expected yield. 
Scattered rain in area. Yield out- 
look 25 to 30 percent under 1954. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville (8/23): 
Crop condition excellent. Growth 
unusually high, podding normal. 
Some lodging bound to occur later. 
Weather and moisture conditions 
just about right to date. No extra 
moisture, however, to carry over a 
dry spell Crop could easily get 
hurt yet. Crop movement will be- 
gin a week later than 1954 if mois- 
ture continues. Dry fall would bring 


e EXCELLENT QUALITY 
e ECONOMICAL TO USE 


FOR DETAILS CONTACT GENERAL MILLS, INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION 
400—2nd AVENUE SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


in August 


harvest up to normal date. Assum- 
ing normal fall, per-acre yield will 
top 1954 by 6 to 8 percent. Total 
yield up around 10 percent. Weeds 
will be a problem this year. Lots 
of corn, jimson, pigweeds. Big corn 
acreage competed with beans for 
cultivation at crucial times. Storage 
problem will be more acute than last 
year. More beans to store and fewer 
beans kept on the farm. “Orderly 
marketing” will have less appeal 
this year 


Kentucky. State Weather and Crop 
Report (8/23): Soybeans in principal 
producing areas in western Kentucky 
more than half in or past podding 


stage. 


Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (8/20): Maturity early 
Beans planted in March will be 
harvested in September. Too much 
rain in late July and first half of 
August Early crop much better 
than last year. Late very grassy 
Very hard to control grass and cof- 
fee weeds. About half of crop will 
be sold for export and balance stored 
if prices go down 


Maryland-Delaware. Crop and 
Weather Report (8/16): Not much 
torm damage except from flooding 
in a few local areas. Soybeans should 
benefit from ample soil moisture 
supplies. 


Minnesota, John W. Evans, Monte- 
video (8/20): Maturity of crop ad- 
vanced. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions good. Crop movement will 
begin week or 10 days earlier than 
1954. Yield outlook less than 1954 
on average due to uneven emergence. 
A good acreage and soybeans will be 
next most profitable crop to corn. 
New varieties Chippewa and Ren- 
ville looking well. 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & 
Nursery Co., Faribault (8/19): Ma- 
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turity week to 10 days early. Crop 
condition variable. Some fields ex- 
cellent, others suffering from lack of 
moisture. No rain for about two 
weeks. Temperature above normal. 
Most fields weedy. 


Mississippi. W. T. McKinney, An- 
guilla (8/20): Weather and moisture 
conditions entirely favorable for 
bean production. Yield outlook 125 
percent of 1954. Weather during 
harvest season is most critical con- 
sideration. Favorable weather will 
produce larger crop than for several 
years past. 


Missouri. E. W. Trachsel, Helena 
(8/23): Some fields looking extra 
good. Others are no good due to 
grasshopper damage and dry, hot 
weather. If present weather con- 
tinues yield will be reduced ma- 
terially. Rainfall very spotty and 
mostly in heavy showers causing 
erosion and runoff. 

J. Ross Fleetwood, University of 
Missouri (8/22): Crop condition still 
good but has slipped some in last 
two weeks. Weather hot and dry 
over much of the soybean area. Good 
rains now would increase yield and 
delay harvesting. Weeds are a prob- 
lem in many fields. 


North Carolina. Paul Keller, Clay- 
ton (8/22): In inland areas beans are 
way ahead of last year’s drought 
crop. Some beans flattened by hur- 
ricanes. In coastal area where ma- 
jor part of crop is produced, much 


damage from drowning and _ salt 
water. No good estimates of loss 


yet. Some beans which look good 
have lost blossoms. 


North Dakota. Floyd _ Poyzer, 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia 
(8/22): Dry and too hot. Some dam- 
age showing up. 


Ohio. State Weekly Weather and 
Crop Report (8/23): Growing condi- 
tions have been favorable. Soybean 
fields look good as foliage appears 
greener than usual for this time of 


SOYBEAN CROP PRODUCTION, AUG. 1 FORECAST 


Yield per acre Production 
Average Indicated Average Indicated 
State 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 
Bushels Thousand bushels 

MN. Y. 16.3 11.0 14.0 102 88 84 
N. J. 18.2 22.0 18.0 305 528 414 
Pa. 16.6 18.0 16.0 401 306 336 
Ohio 20.1 25.5 24.0 20,250 29,708 29,880 
Ind. 20.9 24.0 25.0 32,689 46,128 52,850 
Ill. 22.6 21.5 25.5 81,614 92,214 115,515 
Mich. 18.6 22.0 21.0 1,775 3,476 3,465 
Wis. 13.8 15.0 16.0 516 1,035 1,136 
Minn 17.0 21.0 20.0 15,194 42,294 46,700 
Iowa 21.2 26.0 24.0 35,438 55,900 53,352 
Mo. 18.0 15.0 23.0 19,214 27,540 44,390 
N. Dak. 11.7 15.5 15.0 201 1,100 1,185 
S. Dak. 14.9 18.0 18.0 682 3,114 4,734 
Nebr. 20.7 22.0 20.0 927 4,180 4,900 
Kans 12.5 8.0 12.0 3,967 2,448 3,600 
Del. 14.0 17.5 17.0 762 1,190 1,207 
Md. 15.8 18.5 20.0 948 1,998 2,320 
Va 16.8 15.5 18.0 2,078 2,898 3,096 
N.C 14.4 16.0 16.5 3,735 4,720 4,702 
5, © 10.4 7.0 14.0 589 910 2,100 
7a. 9.6 7.0 12.5 206 210 438 
Fla. (1) 19.0 12.0 20.0 (1) 178 348 680 
Ky 16.8 16.0 19.0 1,768 2,048 2,470 
Tenn. 17.5 12.0 21.0 2,333 2,160 3,885 
Ala 17.5 115 21.0 1,079 1,196 2,226 
Miss. 15.2 9.5 23.0 3,479 4,930 12,512 
Ark. 17.2 11.5 22.0 7,337 9,096 20,526 
La. 14.6 16.0 17.5 460 848 980 
Okla 10.4 55 12.0 330 99 360 

Texas 17.0 5 
J. 19.9 20.1 22.8 238,488 342,795 420,043 


(1) Short-time average, crop reporting board, AMS, USDA. 


year. Yield prospects continue very 


good. 


Oklahoma. Ralph S. Matlock, de- 
partment of agronomy Oklahoma A 
& M College, Stillwater (8/23): Ma- 
turity about five days later than 
average. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions fair in most areas. Yield out- 
look much better than 1954. 


South Carolina. H. W. Perrow & 
Sons, Cameron (8/22): Getting ex- 
tremely dry. Beans beginning to 
shed. If we get sufficient water in 
next two weeks crop will be best 
ever. Prettiest prospect I’ve seen. 
Yield outlook 20 to 30 bushels com- 
pared to 5 to 10 bushels in 1954. 

South Dakota. H. G. Miller & Son, 
Garden City (8/23): Crop condition 
not too good. Very dry. No rain 
for weeks. Yield outlook is around 
10 bushels. 


Tennessee. Peter Fredrickson, West 


Tennessee Soya Mill, Tiptonville 
(8/20): Crop condition good. Bean 
crop needs rain or will suffer. Og- 
dens now in critical stage. Yield 
outlook 25 bushels, about twice that 
of last year with average weather. 


Weekly Weather and 
Soybeans benefited 
Some early beans 
wind and 


Virginia. 
Crop Report: 
from recent rains. 
were beaten down by 
rains. 


Margarine Conviction 


The first conviction under the 1953 
law requiring restaurants to give 
notice to customers they are being 
served oleomargarine has been an- 
nounced by the Illinois State Agri- 
culture Department. 

Proprietors of the Pig and Bun 
Restaurant at Rock Falls, Ill., were 
fined $100 and costs on a complaint 
they served margarine as butter. 
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i You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
jf Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
y « initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 
20+— t You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 
There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
cs to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
I tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
Method: 2 | H intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
Method: cc. AMSCO exane } —— Seat : “2 ine ae assure Sa — 
in open dish @ 90°F. plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 


Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. SD-82. 


Representative tests 


of Amsco Hexane... — 
\ 
A.P.1. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 SY 
SY 5 
Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 Sire, 


Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 


ASTM Dion American Mineral 
70% on Spirits Company 


. ° 
Dry age 156° F. CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
Vapor Pressure @ 100° F, psia 5.0 NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES 
Color, Saybolt 30 plus ATLANTA » BOSTON - BUFFALO - CARTERET - CINCINNATH - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - FT. WAYNE 
Corrosion pass GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
Prethiee Vaut pee" PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 


Acidity not acid 


All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 
fluctuations. 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Washington Bearish on 1955 Crop 


OUTLOOK. This is about the way 
officials are looking at the soybean 
outlook since the August crop report 
indicating a harvest of 420 million 
bushels. The crop has come of age, 
and along with it these tentative 
conclusions are reached: 

i—Large soybean crops—that is, 
in the neighborhood of 350 million 
bushels or more—are probably here 
to stay. 

2—The export market, only a very 
small part of the total market up to 
the last year or two, can be a much 
more important part of the outlet 
for soybeans. 

3—Somewhat larger carryover 
stocks than have been available in 
recent high-demand years probably 
will be needed in the future to pro- 
vide for somewhat more stability in 
operations. 

USDA officials are taking a very 
bearish view of soybean prices this 
coming season—in comparison with 
the levels farmers have been ac- 
quainted with in recent years. 

This attitude has developed since 
the August estimate of 420 million 
bushels. It’s based on the general 
assumption that there will be enough 


soybeans for about all purposes this 
season, without anyone having to 
rustle up supplies. 

Total supply of around 430 million 
bushels is indicated—with a carry- 
over of around 10 million. You could 
make very generous allowances for 
use this season and still come out 
with a sizeable carryover at the end 
of the marketing year. For example: 

Assume a crush averaging 24 mil- 
lion bushels a month—total use 288 
million bushels for crushing. As- 
sume a 50 percent increase in ex- 
ports over the new record of this 
year—total exports of around 85 mil- 
lion bushels in 1955-56. Assume 
about the same volume for use as 
seed and feed—28 million bushels 
total. 

The sum of these figures, all of 
which could be considered fairly 
optimistic. is 401 million bushels, 
which would still leave a comfort- 
able carryover for the following 
season. 

Supply-use estimates such as this 
make most officials think in terms of 
an average soybean price for this 
year at around price support level 
—$2.04 a bushel U. S. average. 


EACH GRUENDLER 
MILL 1S POWERED 
WITH A 60 H. P. 
MOTOR, HAS A 
CAPACITY OF 
1700 POUNDS 
PER HOUR 


GRUENDLER AT MONSANTO, SEATTLE, WASH. 
GRINDING SOY BEAN MEAL FROM 80-100 MESH 


TO 200 MESH 





For fine grinding of soybean meal for 


many by-products, glue, plastics, adhesives 


Look to GRUENDLER 


for Efficient Plant Design 
and Engineering Service. 


Stace 1895 







and enamels. For uniform grinding and 
mixing of custom feeds, grain, dehydrated 
or sun-cured alfalfa and other refinable 
feed ingredients. Take a tip from Oper- 
ators who employ Gruendler Equipment. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2916 NORTH MARKET 





ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 





By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


Prices well below $2 a bushel at 
the farm are anticipated at harvest 
time this fall. 

A few officials are more optimistic 
than this; think the price might well 
average above support over the sea- 
son, and hit a peak of 15 to 25 cents 
a bushel higher than support. 

This reasoning is based on the fact 
that our fats and oils prices are 
pretty competitive now; that soy- 
beans are especially in demand; that 
if reasonable efforts are made to 
merchandise the big crop it can be 
done at fair prices to growers. 


EXPORTS. Soybean exports for the 
1954-55 marketing season will ex- 
ceed the 55 million bushel mark set 
last fall as an estimate of probable 
shipments for the year. 

Reason is the Commodity Credit 
Corp. program of offering for 
export on a bid and acceptance basis 
soybeans taken over in price support 
operations. 

Two and a third million bushels of 
CCC-he'd beans had been sold for 
export through Aug. 24, with ad- 
ditional offerings for export sale still 
being out. 

The first sale totalled 685,333 bu- 
shels early in August, Cargill and 
Continental Grain being the success- 
ful bidders. Prices on this sale, as 
of Aug. 8, were $2.38%, at New 
Orleans, and a range of $2.4634 to 
$2.60'4 fob boat at Baltimore. 

The second sale totalled 1,652,033 
bushels, a'l but about 200,000 bushels 
for delivery at New Orleans. Prices 
ranged at New Orleans from $2.30 to 
$2.3934, and at Baltimore from $2.38 
to $2.48, all fob boat. 

An additional 2 million bushels of 
soybeans had been offered for sale 
into export in late August. 

Soybean exports from the start of 
the 1954-55 season through June 
totalled 48,238,000 bushels. Inspec- 
tions for export from July 1 thru 
Aug. 12 totalled 5,096,000 bushels. 
Total indicated exports up to around 
mid-August were 53,334,000 bushels. 
Addition of the CCC sales will more 
than push the total over the 55 mil- 
lion bushel goal. 


JAPAN. The Japanese minister of 
agriculture, Mr. Ichiro Kono, is in 
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the United States this month for 
trade talks with U. S. officials, in- 
cluding those in agriculture. 

The question of soybean exports to 
Japan in the coming marketing sea- 
son is sure to come up, and particu- 
larly the prospects of soybeans be- 
ing placed on the special export, 
Public Law 480, list. Such discus- 
sions, however, may be off the rec- 
ord and informal. 

The Japanese minister will be in- 
terested in a number of crops, in- 
cluding wheat, rice, and cotton, but 
also is understood to be interested 
in soybeans. 

USDA officials are prepared to 
offer their services in arranging a 
swing through part of the soybean 
belt, providing this is desired by 
the minister and he has the time. 

The Chinese finally made the sale 
of 50,000 tons of soybeans (over 1.8 
million bushels) to Japan after the 
latter country had broken off nego- 
tiations with China and thrown pro- 
curement of this volume on a global 
basis. 


The understanding in Washington 
is that the U. S. trade was not pre- 
pared to give the Japanese quite as 
good a deal as the latter finally ob- 
tained from China, though there 
were elements other than price in 
the transaction. 


OIL SUPPORT. The proposal that 
Commodity Credit Corp. purchase 
cottonseed and soybean oils at an 
agreed upon price is not dead, though 
officials would prefer not to go 
through with it, and won’t unless 
pressed by below-anticipated prices 
for cottonseed. 

Use of the plan depends largely on 
how much pressure is exerted to 
support cottonseed prices this sea- 
son. It had been believed that with 
fairly stiff acreage controls cotton- 
seed wouldn’t be apt to get into 
price trouble this year. But with 
the first estimate indicating over a 
12-million-bale crop, officials aren’t 
so sure now. 


Adopt Uniform Trading 
Rules for Midsouth 


A DOPTION of uniform trading 

rules for the Midsouth area was 
voted by the Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Association at its an- 
nual convention in Memphis early 
in August. 

The convention also voted to hire 
a rate man to investigate equities 
and grain rates in the area. 

Well over 100 were present. Dixon 
Jordan, president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade, gave the address of 
welcome. 

Much interest was shown in the 
grading demonstration and discus- 
sion of the new grading factors in 
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soybeans, led by B. T. Skeels, fed- 
eral grain inspection supervisor. 

It appears that purple stain will 
be a grading factor in the area in 
only a few cases. But heat damage 
apparently may cause trouble, as 
the line between total damage and 
heat damage is left entirely to the 
judgment of the grader. 

A panel discusion of problems of 
mutual interest included Lee C. 
Canterbury, Cargill, Inc.; W. Randall 
Flippin, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.; 
and Jack Gordon, Continental Grain 
Co., all of Memphis. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville, Ark., was re- 
elected president of the Association; 
J. P. Critz, Clarksdale Grain Eleva- 


tor, Clarksdale, Miss., vice president; 
and Albert Cravens, Missouri Soy- 
bean Co., Caruthersville, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The executive committee includes: 

E. R. Putnam, Jr., S. & S. Grain 
& Storage Co., Charleston, Mo.; 
John C. Terral, Terral & Norris Seed 
Co., Lake Providence, La.; Cecil 
Moss, Tennessee Soybean Co., Union 
City, Tenn.; and H. M. Jordan, Jor- 
dan Seed Co., Cleveland, Miss. 

Gene Williamson, Browder Milling 
Co., Fulton, Ky.; Joe Stallings, Stall- 
ings Brothers Feed Mill, Morrilton, 
Ark.; Oliver Berry, St. Joseph Grain 
Elevator, St. Joseph, La.; and Mil- 
ton Magee, Farmers Soybean & 
Grain Co., Dyersburg, Tenn. 








Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 
ent, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 


Minimum insertion $2.00. 








BAG CLOSERS — FISCHBEIN 
Portable Bag Closers in stock for 
immediate shipment. Write for cir- 
cular and prices. Douglas L. Mains 
Co., 1034 College Ave., Wheaton, 
Ill. Phone Wheaton 8-7474. 


FOR SALE — FLAKING AND 
cracking rolls, meal toasters, fil- 
ter presses, hammer mills, Ander- 
son 14-inch conditioners, 36-inch 
cookers. Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


WANTED—N UMBER 13 FORS- 
berg Gravity with or without 
motor. Advise lowest price. W. E. 
Reid, Box 103, Chatham, Ontario. 


FARM EQUIPMENT — BUY SUR- 
plus direct from government at 
tremendous savings. Farm tools, 
machinery, feed, truck, jeep, trac- 
tor. Hundreds others. List $1.00. 
Box 169SAF, East Hartford 8, 
Conn. 


FARMS, REAL ESTATE — SAVE, 
buy direct from government. Sur- 
plus farms, land, homes, etc. List 
$1.00. Box 169SMF, East Hartford 
8, Conn. 


VIRGINIA SOYBEANS—WE WIL] 
have several thousand bushels of 
brown Virginia soybeans to offer, 
combine run or cleaned and 
bagged for October and Novem- 
ber delivery. These beans are 
from selected seed and have grown 
under ideal weather conditions. 
(Also a few truck loads of Lare- 
dos to offer.) Call 83R3 for quota- 
tions. Jones Farm Store & Eleva- 
tor, Ridgway, IIl. 


FOR SALE: ALL MAKES OF USED 
combines and new Gleaner Bald- 
win, drag type and self propelled. 
Write me what you are interested 
in. Get your soybeans in early 
with your own combine the only 
satisfactory way. Bard Selden, 


Hollywood, Miss. 
FOR SALE: LEE SOYBEANS PRO 


duced from certified and registered 
seed. Only Lee variety harvested 
on my farm. All seed pure with 
low moisture and high germina- 
tion. Plant the best seed for high 
yields. Write Bard Selden, Holly- 
wood, Miss. 


JAY BEE HAMMERMILL WITH 60 
h.p. motor and starter. Crusher 
feeder with motor. Contact A. M 
Gertsen, mgr., Farmers Coop Grain 
Co., Story City, Iowa. 


WANTED—ALL TYPES OF MEAL 
coolers, dehydrating drums and 
hammermills, 150 H.P. and up. 
Soybean Digest, Box 319S, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—SEVEN INTERMEDI- 
ate cooker rings and bottoms com- 
plete with sweeps and fittings for 
72-inch French screw press stack 
cookers. — Address inquiries to 
Sweetwater Cotton Oil Co., Sweet- 
water, Tex. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 9x30, 2 
High Robinson “Unique” cracking 
rolls, including motor, V belt drive, 
compensating switch, two com- 
plete sets of spare rolls, one set 
brand new, other set recut once. 
Open for inspection. Industrial 
Soya Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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PROVED PERFORMER 


Fresh-air lovers must have delighted 


/ aivem 
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You can depend on ESSO HEXANE for 
UNIFORMITY — Made in modern refineries 
from carefully selected crude oil sources. 
Purity — High purity that helps avoid non- 
recoverable residues. Low non-volatile con- 
tent. 

MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY —Can beshipped 
promptly from Baytown, Texas, or Bayonne, 
N. J. when you want it, where you want it. 
EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — Narrow boil- 
ing range allows complete removal from ex- 
tracted oil and meal. 
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HIGH OIL RECOVERY—Results from “balanced 
solvency.” Recovered oil has good color and 
refining properties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS-— Separate tank 


storage, pumping lines, tank cars and 
trucks are used throughout all Esso Hexane 
handling operations. 

FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you have a 
solvents problem or want further informa- 
tion on the specifications and characteris- 
tics of Esso Hexane—write or call our office 
nearest you. Our technicians will be glad to 
assist you. 








in this sporty horseless carriage. 


It’s a 1910 Buick, and as you can see, 
was built to last. Its ruggedness and 
dependability have been proved over 
the years, which find it still in perfect 
running condition. Esso Hexane is 
a proved performer, too. Its quality 


and dependability have stood the 


test of years of use, and are backed 


by long-standing experience and 
intensive research. Be sure 


of getting the highest quality that 


money and modern science can 
produce. Specify Esso Hexane 
when you order. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
1955 CROP 
YEAR 


CCC TAKEOVER 
SOYBEANS 


(Continued from Page 8b) 
beans have suffered from recent adverse weather. 

Warren S. Patrick, Scott Plantations, Tallullah, La., sees an 
average yield of 23 to 25 bushels, with prospects of conditions 
too wet for harvest of early varieties. 

Wilbert Beauchamp, Lincoln County, Mo., reports the outlook 
is good, but lack of moisture for three weeks is beginning to cut 
yield. Carver Brown, Audrain County, Mo., says two and one-half 
inches of rain ended a month of dry weather that reduced yields 
around 20 percent. 

D. G. Hanway, University of Nebraska, Lincoln: Drought 
damage severe except where irrigated. Some dryland beans being 
cut for hay. Hottest, driest July and August in many years. 

Astor Perry, North Carolina extension agronomist: Impossible 
to get in most fields since Hurricane Connie. Approximately 5,000 
acres were completely destroyed by salt water and twice that much 
by backed up fresh water during hurricanes. Survey of county 
agents showed expected damage of $2.6 million. 

G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio: Yield outlook less than 1954 on 
account of extremely dry weather. Ohio Weather & Crop Report: 
Soybeans have suffered some damage. Dry areas appear to be 
located in almost every section of state. In bulk of crop prospects 
continue good to excellent. e 

Virginia Weekly Weather and Crop Report: Outlook for soy- 
beans remains good but continued rain in many eastern counties 
is causing growers to be less optimistic. Hurricane blown fields may 
be difficult to combine. 


K. A. Standing, southwestern Ontario: Yield outlook good, per- 
haps 22 bushels per acre, three bushels more than a year ago. 
Plenty of moisture for soybeans. 

Even with the drop in the September crop estimate, most 
Washington market men think the price the coming season will 
average close to the loan rate. A moderate rise next spring to some- 
thing like 10 to 15 cents a bushel above loan is expected. (See fore- 
cast by Hieronymus on page 18 this issue.) 


USDA finally gave into processor demands Sept. 2 by announc- 
ing that the balance of CCC’s takeover soybean l.c.l. lots would be 
sold on an unrestricted bid basis to domestic crushers the same as 
to exporters. 

CCC has pretty well cleaned out its loan beans. CCC said it 
had sold 8.1 million bushels of loan beans domestically and 4.2 
million bushels in export at the time the announcement was made. 


Cash price to Price to Price to Price for Retail cash 
farmers for farmers for farmers for new crop price for 
old crop No. 1 No. 2 new crop No. 1 No. 2 bagged soybean 
soybeans soybeans soybeans soybeans oil meal 
Sept. 6 Sept. 6 Sept. 6 Sept. 6 Sept. 6 


...$2.00 
... 2.30@$2.34 $2.26@$2.27 $2.01@$2.07 $64@$80 


2.07 
2.16 2.16 1.90% 80 
2.00@ 2.07 2.00@ 2.07 1.90 70@ 74 


2.13 
2.00@ 2.08 2.01 2.00 1.92 
2.10 
2.26 


1.99 











MEMPHIS 
FUTURES 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Provide complete hedging and trading facilities for 
all producers, processors and handlers of soybeans, 
soybean oil meal and cottonseed meal. 


—— * — 


FOR INFORMATION 
CONTACT MEMPHIS BROKERS OR DEALERS 
OR YOUR NEAREST COMMISSION HOUSE 


= ke 


MEMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1951-54 soy- 
bean crops, Oct. 1-July 1, reported by Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service (1,000 bu.) 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 

Carryover—Oct. 1 4,159 3,575 10,137 1,336 
Production 282,477 298,052 268,528 342,795 

Total supply (1) 286,636 301,627 278,665 344,131 
Farm use including seed 

for season 21,636 25,180 25,000 27,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 

export, or carryover 265,000 276,447 253,665 317,131 
Disappearance, October through 

June 30 

Crushed for oil or processed (2) 194,323 183,730 171,861 189,060 

Exported 14,349 27,695 37,285 535 

Total 208,672 211,425 209,146 

Balance on July 1 for processing, 

export, or carryover 56,328 65,022 44,519 79,536 
(1) Imports negligible. (2) No allowance is made for new crop 
erushings prior to Oct. 1 


Soybeans: Suvply and distribution, 1952-54 (1,000 bu.) 
Supply 


Stocks at beginning of period (1) 


Interior mills 
& elevators 
Production 


Crushing 
plants 
Terminal 
markets 


CCC (2) 


1952-53 
Oct.-Dec 1,958 296 611 710 0 3,575 298,052 301,627 
Jan.-Mar 83,621 48,346 79,852 13,394 1,037 226,250 226,250 
Apr.-June 59,669 27,926 49,613 9,048 815 147,071 147,071 
July-Sept 20,393 11,393 26,905 3,245 356 62,292 62,292 
Season 3,575 298,052 301,627 
1953-54 
Oct.-Dec 5,755 2,021 1,023 1,098 10,137 268,528 278,665 
Jan.-Mar 599 36,675 58,531 13,196 190,287 190,287 
Apr.-June 37, 16,862 52.297 11,461 36 117,968 117,968 
July-Sept 3,652 3,454 24.598 3,917 35,621 35,621 
Season 10,137 268,528 278,665 
1954-55 
Oct.-Dec 113 $1 613 0 1,336 342,795 344,131 
Jan.-Mar. 150,267 57,804 44,613 8,534 0 261,218 261,218 
Apr.-June 114,776 40,623 17,549 3,914 0 176,862 176,862 
July-Sept 33,130 18,969 10,775 2,385 1.582 66,841 


Distribution 
Total 

Year and Used for Net Crushed Feedand  disap- 
quarter for seed exports (3) at mills residual (4) pearance 
1952-53 
Oct.-Dec 13,918 65,901 4,442 75,377 
Jan.-Mar 7,426 60,665 11,088 79,179 
Apr.-June 20,539 6,349 57,163 y 84,779 
July-Sept. 4,213 50,675 2,73% 52,155 

Season 20,539 31,906 234,404 4,6 291,490 
1953-54 
Oct.-Dec 23,614 62,326 2,4: 88,378 
Jan.-Mar 7,858 58,903 5,58 72,319 
Apr.-June 23,368 5,794 50,632 2,555 82,347 
July-Sept 2,213 41,297 9,225 34,285 

Season 23,368 39,479 213,158 oo 277,329 
1954-55 
Oct.-Dec 27,172 65,114 9,373 82,913 
Jan.-Mar 12,325 60,785 11,246 84,356 
Apr.-June 25,071 (5) 9,031 63,161 12,758 110,021 
(1) Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old crop soybeans. 
(2) Owned by CCC in transit to ports. (3) Imports negligible 
(4) Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss and statistical 
errors in estimates. (5) Partly estimated. Stocks, production, and 
quantity used for seed estimated by crop reporting board; exports 
and quantity crushed from Bureau of the Census 


PRICES. Average prices received by farmers, effective 
parity and support rates on soybeans, reported by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel) 
Av. price 
Effective aspercent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
July 15 June 15 July 15 July 15 July 15 1953 1954 1955 
1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 crop crop crop 
3.47 2.32 2.23 2.89 77 256 2.22 2.04 
Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 


MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure— 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect. 


The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8” and 10” requiring 4% HP and % HP 
respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor. 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th Court Chicago 50, Illinois 





SEED AND GRAIN 


CLEANER 


An all metal, general purpose cleaner, the HANCE 
“100” is equipped with two separate shoes, one for the 
scalping screen and one for the cleaning and grading 
screen, with independent pitch adjustments. The beans, 
grain or seed travels the entire length of the lower 
screen, and brushes activated by a roller chain drive are 
located under both. Air separation is made between 
the screens, giving greater capacity and a better clean- 
ing job. 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS EXCEPTIONALLY 
SELECTIVE AIR SEPARATION 


The HANCE “100” cleans beans and grains at the 
rate of 100 to 250 bushels per hour, depending on the 
type of cleaning job desired. It is also an excellent 
cleaner for processing clover and other seeds at the rate 
of 20 to 30 bushels per hour. 


The cleaner illustrated is equipped with a charging 
elevator and a treater-bagger, making a compact unit 
with a single motor drive (1 H.P. required). 


The HANCE “100” can be operated on casters 
without bracing or as a stationary unit. Caster mount- 
ing permits the cleaner to be moved from bin to bin 
readily. 


For complete information write: 


J.W. HANCE MFG. CO. 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO 





SOYBEANS: No, 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at 
Illinois country shipping points, 1951 to date 
: ; ; ; ; K ‘ ~ 2 > o oD 
iB g §8@dqés&<3.e§ss > 
Year «JO An w &€& €&4 & % & 4 < 
Dollars 
8 90 2.90 2.88 2.82 2.92 3.17 2.97 
85 2 85 2.82 2.94 2.95 2.87 2.76 2.56 2.55 2. 2.78 
1953-54 2.57 2 99 3.03 3.17 3.49 3.80 3.63 3.66 < 3. 12 3.26 
1954-55 2.69 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.74 2.63 2.54 2.46 2.42 2.36 
Quotations are for No. 1 yellow soybeans since the latter part of 
September 1953. Agricultural Marketing Service 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for June and July. 
Primary Products Except Crude Oil at Crude Oil Mill Locations: 
Production, Shipments and Transfers, and Stocks, 
July 1955-June 1955. 
(All figures in short tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Shipmentsand Stocks end 
Production transfers of month 
July June July June July3l June30 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 


1951-522. 
1952-53 = 2. 


° 
z 
9 
8 
Be 


9 
9 
G 


Soybean: 
Cake and meal 493,481 509,449 494,596 510,819 98,268 99,383 
Flour 9,255 10,762 9,169 10,584 3,014 2,928 


Soybeans: Net Receipts, Crushinas, and Stocks at Oil Mills, 
By States, July 1955-June 1955. (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
State at mills or used at mills 
July June July June July 31, June 30, 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
us 633,374 680,836 640,409 663,578 316,216 323,251 
Illinois 273,784 300,086 281,990 276,640 107,996 116,202 
Indiana 56,756 82,102 63,993 71,523 23,249 30,486 
Iowa 131,147 118,012 108,200 120,330 70,669 47,722 
Kansas (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Kentucky 13,464 (1) 11,207 (1) 19,121 16,864 
Minnesota 50,331 48,195 43,387 44,708 18,710 11,766 
Missouri (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Nebraska (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
North Carolina (1) (1) (1) (1) 806 
Ohio 55,756 61,060 61,566 66,192 25,652 31,462 
All other 52,136 71,381 70,066 84,185 50,819 67,943 


Soybean Products: Production and Stocks at Oil Mill Locations, 
By States, July 1955 - June 1955 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 

Production Stocks Production Stocks 

July June July3l June30 July June July3l June30 

1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
U. S. 235,756 243,635 51,751 30,669 493,481 509,449 98,268 99,383 
Tllinois ..107,019 104,752 17,623 10,029 211,073 204,977 57,391 59,485 
Indiana .. 23,990 27,217 6,378 2,661 51,493 57,597 9,183 6,546 
Iowa 38,753 42,726 7,232 5,621 85,056 94,427 10,147 14,300 
Kansas (1) (1) (1) 510 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Kentucky 4,086 (1) 978 549 8,590 (1) (1) 849 
Minn. 14,632 15,426 3,653 3,134 33,475 34,560 2,308 2,096 
Missouri (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1,753 
Nebraska (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
N. Car. (1) (1) (1) (1) 723 1,066 
Ohio 21,842 23,212 4,465 2,458 48,945 51,567 4,615 2,905 
Allother 25,434 30,302 11,422 5,707 54,849 66,321 13,901 10,383 
(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


CONVERSION VALUE. The following table show- 
ing conversion values of a bushel of soybeans (in dollars) 
are based on the following factors: Average daily bid 
to Illinois country points on a monthly basis for No. 1 
beans, average price of spot meal and oil reported to the 
Board of Trade, basis bulk Decatur, 47 pounds of meal 
per bushel of beans and 11 pounds of oil. These calcu- 
lations are based entirely on day-to-day average spot 
prices. The figures in the following table do not reflect 
the cost of processing a bushel of beans and are not in- 
tended to indicate the profit or loss for the crushers. 
Average 
Oct. ‘54thru Apr. May June July 
Mar.‘55 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Average price per pound 
soybean oil basis Decatur . 0.121 0.116 O12 0.124 0.116 
Value of oil per bushel 1.33 1.28 1.32 1.37 1.28 
Average price of meal per 
ton basis Decatur 66.06 58.71 53.44 5147 53.91 
Value of meal per bushel 1.55 1.38 1.26 1.21 1.27 
Value of meal and oil 
per bushel ; 2.66 2. 2.58 2.5% 
Average price of No. 1 beans 
basis Ill, country points : 2.53 46 242 2.36 
Conversion value over 
price of bushel of beans 0.13 , 0.16 0.19 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
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FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for May and June 
as reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 lbs.) 
Factory Consumption of Vegetable Fats and Oils, By Uses, 
During June 1955 


Edible products Inedible products 


Shortening 
Margarine 
Paint & 
varnish 
Lubricants & 
similar oils 
Other 
inedible 


Cottonseed, refined 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean. refined 
Foots, vegetable, raw 
and acidulated 
(100 basis) 
Hydrogenated vege- 
table oils, edible 
Cottonseed 29,139 
Soybean 40,191 


~ 
nw 
4 


554 


IN 
~] = 6 
Nou 


10,696 


17,478 
53,211 


Consumption of Primary Fats and Oils in Fat Splitting 
1955 1954 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 


June May Cumulative June Cumulative 


Vegetable 
Coconut, Crude 2,947 4.266 
Other vegetable 2,901 2,383 
Total vegetable 5,848 6,649 

Soapstocks 
Vegetable foots 12,061 9,789 
Total primary 44.214 


18,120 5,018 28,076 
11,936 1,088 7,175 
30,056 6,106 35,251 


58,820 
234,091 


60,116 


40.366 224,642 


Soybean Oil Meal Production for Desiqnated Periods (1,000 tons) 


Monthly produciion Season’s production 
June 1955 May June Oct. 1954 Oct. 1953 Oct. 1953 
Preliminary 1955 1954 June 1955 June 1954 Sept. 1954 
509.4 480.0 364.5 4323.3 4,070.4 5,050.6 


EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
for June, as reported by Foreign Agricultural Service, 
USDA 
Soybeans 2,703,209 b 
Soybean o 
Crude 444.608 Ib 
Refined but not furthe processed 1,142,973 lbs 
Refined deodorized and hydrogenated 1,475,328 lbs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports for June 


amounted to 2,996,471 bushels 


Soybeans: Inspections for Overseas Export by Ports, by Country 
of Destination, July 22-Aug. 12 (bushels) 


Philadelphia Baltimore Norfolk 


74,667 


New Orleans Total 
112,000 
741,611 


93,333 


France 37,333 
Germany 
England 
Japan 

Holland 
Denmark 


56,000 685,611 
93,333 
27,440 1,792,934 
160,675 282,761 
74,667 112,000 
3elgium 37,333 
Korea 128,535 
Norway 
Formosa 366,535 

Total 64,773 291,342 384,399 3,405,709 
Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


130,114 


86,295 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals: Imports and Exports, 
October through June 


Oilseed cakes 
and meals 


Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Peanut 


Imports 
1953-54 1954-55 
Short tons- 

12,290 0 
60,636 
617 
10 


1953-54 


Exports 
1954-55 
190,448 
103,425 
45,234 
800 


Copra 
Other 
Total 


57,685 50,740 
15,338 4,792 0 
146,576 77,848 101,466 339,907 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 


July 30 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 20 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


3,816,496 
3,419,959 
3,198,232 
3,586,426 


pack 

your 
soybean 

meal 


in 


CHASE 
BAGS 


BURLAP BAGS 


CHASE 
COTTON BAGS 


Over 108 years of experience goes 
into the making of every Chase bag 


Place your next order with: 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 Branches and Sales Offices-Coast-to-Coast 
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STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
and Saturday preceding date of the report (1,000 bu.) 
June July July July July 
28 6 12 19 26 

U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 


Atlantic Coast 149 127 248 273 233 
za i 24 er Gulf Coast 971 707 926 1,250 435 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 377 274 390 334 388 


Lower Lake 588 536 554 660 394 
East Central 267 245 260 178 183 


You Need It : West Central, Southwestern 
and Western 109 111 27 131 127 


Total current week 2.461 2,000 2,505 2,826 1,760 
Total year ago 5,246 4,588 4,518 4,268 3,710 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 0 0 0 0 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 
‘ OYBEAN GROWERS, processors and Current week 2,461 2,000 2,505 2,826 1,760 
Year ago 5,246 4,588 4,518 4,268 3,710 
dealers who use the futures mar- 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
at > > wr iti , Wm Aug. 2 Aug.9 Aug. 16 Aug. 23 
kets to hedge their positions will find ‘Adieiiain ene 56 if :. bo 
Gulf Coast 504 441 148 598 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 592 489 23 386 
Lower Lake 1,099 1,186 1,563 
East Central 97 87 88 
West Central, 
Southwestern & Western 102 64 72 
Total current week 2,584 2,426 2,338 
Total year ago 4,026 3,557 3,061 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
, . Total current week 0 73 
rect wires can mean fast. eflicient exe- Total year ago 0 0 0 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 


us ready to provide helpful service. We 
are members of all important commod- 


ity exchanges and our network of di- 


vanes . ‘ a eee Current week 2,584 2,411 2,799 
cution of your orders. Year ago 4.026 3,557 3.061 2.178 


If you have a problem, our repre- Primary Receipts of Soybeans in Bushels of 
/ Important Interior Points 
: : (Last three figures (000) omitted.) 
sentatives will be glad to talk over your City July 1 July 9 July 15 July 22 
Chicago 301 297 620 417 
position . . . and recommend a course Indianapolis 119 100 56 26 
Kansas City 173 124 90 122 
Minneapolis 293 315 399 360 
to follow. Omaha 31 71 
= ; , Peoria ‘ 136 196 
Our Commodity Department pub- Sioux City 4 2 
St. Joseph 76 46 46 
St. Louis 2 8 
Toledo 256 
ae : Totals 144 
up-to-date on crop conditions. price Last Year 3.68 


lishes a wealth of facts to keep you 


City July 29 
Chicago 1,549 
: . Indianapolis 80 
For a copy of our latest commodity Kansas City 121 
Minneapolis 401 
Omaha 50 
Peoria 81 
Sioux City 4 
St. Joseph 114 
St. Louis 18 
Toledo 42 

Totals 2,460 

Last year 1,400 


trends and other information you need. 


market bulletins. write or call — 


Commodity Department 





RECENTLY OFF 
THE PRESS 


BACHE & Co. 
Members of All Leading Soybea n gS 


Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


By Floyd Barnhart 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
Latest available information 
Tel: FInancial 6-4300 on soybeans. You will want 
a copy. 
Chapters on varieties, all 
phases of production, har- 
Resident Partners vesting, storing, insects and 
diseases, prices, distribution and marketing. 
290 pages bound. 124 illustrations. Price $3.75. 
MAIN OFFICE: 36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 Order from 
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Langston’s Bags 
Are Outstanding 





Buy your NEW and USED burlap and 


cotton bags from Langston, who will 





give you top quality in both printing 
and material. LANGSTON’S BAGS 


aW = ARE OUTSTANDING. 

AUTOWEIGHTiON lao 

BATCHING e FILLING e CHECKING 

AUTOMATICALLY BY WEIGHT BAG COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED 


WE CAN SOLVE YOUR INDUSTRIAL WEIGHING PROBLEMS Phone 378441 
WITH AUTOMATIC, SHOCKPROOF THAYER-PLATE SCALES. LD 280 
INQUIRE ABOUT FREE ENGINEERING SURVEY 


THAYER SCALE & ENGINEERING CORP., ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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“Thars Gold 
in That Thar Straw’ 


The Polaris Cutter and Spreader thor- 
oughly processes the straw as it leaves the 
combine, by breaking up the straw bunches 
and cutting the straw into shorter lengths, 
then uniformly distributes the result over 


—_— the stubble area while combining. 
CUTTER & Discing or plowing is then possible with- 
out the difficulties otherwise experienced, 
SPREADER with the result that this residue, a natural 
organic fertilizer, is properly returned to 
the soil. 





Every progressive farmer knows the 
Built by men value of returning this valuable organic 


matter to the soil. 
who know the 


: Tested and approved by four leading 
Farmer’s Needs! major-line farm equipment manufacturers. 


Designed for geen Write for complete information 


LONGER WEAR — é POLARIS INDUSTRIES 
GREATER SERVICE ROSEAU, MINNESOTA 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 


Futures No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 


Jan 
pry 





Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 





| 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard, Tankcars 


' . = «2 owe eee 








| 
| 
| 
| 
eer ae OC 
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14 | } f | | Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


De jan Fet Ma Ag May 


ay 


—_—— ow ree = 


Cottonseed 


oseese 20 
e . 


f 


Coconut 


AUGUST MARKETS. Dominating factors in the August 
markets were: (1) The government’s Aug. 1 forecast of 
a 420-million-bushel soybean crop, almost one-fourth 
larger than the largest one previously. This penetrated 
deeply into trade thinking. (2) A shortage of old-crop 
supplies for processing, which firmed up markets in 
late August. (3) Persistent dry weather and high tem- 
peratures in many sovbean areas with possible crop 
damage 














Cents 
per Ib 


Price Range by Years Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 
Dee ee ee 


i 
Soybean Oil 


Tonkecors 
Dollars | 
per bu 


Soybeans 
>5°~ No. 2 Yellow 


Chicago 


SOAP STOCKS. Acid soybean soap stocks delivered 
i Midwest advanced from 4% to 5 cents a pound, and the 
I raw product advanced from 1% to 1% cents during 


! ; > + 4 
1936 1993" 19401943" 7956 «1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 19d 945 1986 August. 
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soybean processing 











designed to fit your needs 
for efficiency, economy, 
and better end products 












































@ High quality oil and meal 
@ Highest oil yield 

@ Lowest solvent loss 

@ More capacity per day — 

















every day 











@ Safe operation — a unique 
safety record 











Almost all soybean processors agree that French extraction 
equipment is the wisest investment they can make. They find that 
a completely installed French system often costs less, yet offers 
more in versatility—ease of operation—efficiency and 
safety. And most important of all, finer and more profitable 


end products. 


For a complete new plant, or for additional equipment 


to existing facilities, see French first for the 


best in oil milling equipment. ; j 


French Mechanical Screw Press 











Excellent for direct or prepress 
operations. Latest style producing 
finished meal with around 2.50% 
residual oil and highest quality 
products. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
e@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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Here's how your WAYNE FEED DEALER can help you get... 


Better Eggs: 


CASH IN on the fast-growing < 
the kind that bring top prices. Your Wayne Feed Dealer can 


lemand for quality eggs . 


help you ... with high-efficiency Wayne Egg Feeds and the 
valuable “Aids to Higher Egg Quality” 
he has for you the egg quality practices as recommended by 


shown below. Also, 


the Institute of American Poultry Industries, contained in this- 


FREE 
EGG QUALITY 
HANDBOOK 


Pictures and explains ap- 
proved methods of gather- 
ing, storing and grading 
your eggs for best prices... 





as well as 4 easy ways to j 


boost your egg production. SS i) 


AT Pays TO FEED , — 

— SEE YOUR WAYNE DEALER NOW FOR VALUABLE 
: 

| WAYNE 


“Aids to Higher Egg Quality’’* 


*AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES WITH PURCHASE OF ANY WAYNE EGG FEED 














Plastic Coated Hanging 


Wire Basket Flock Feeder 


$3.00 Value! $3.95 Value! New- 
Heavy wire, with est idea in feeders! 
thick, tough plas- Rugged galva- 
tic coating. Won't nized steel ee 
mark eggs. Helps struction . 
you gather and high. Holds 4 ‘olbe 
cool eggs quickly, Saves floor space 
correctly to pro- Simple, easy to 
tect quality move, adjust and 


Holds 15 dozen clean 








Accurate Egg 
Scale-Grader 


$2.60 Value! Easy 


YOUR CHOICE oF” ~ 


7 High Efficiency Egg Feeds! 


MASH-SCRATCH: Feed Wayne Egg Mash 50 50 with farm 
grains. Nutritionally balanced. No mixing or grinding necessary. 
ALL-MASH: Feed Wayne 
Complete. Every bite balanced. 
NOON FEED:-Feed Wayne 26% Egg & Breeder on top regular 
feed. No moist mash needed. Boosts feed intake, holds body wt. 


Thermometer 


Designed specifi- 
to-read colored illy for egg stor- 
dial shows accur- : safle ige rooms by Inst. 
ate weight of in- ‘ of Amer. Pltry. 
dividual eggs as Industries. Egg 
well as weight handling diree 

per dozen. Also a tions printed on 
handy grader — face. Signals cor- 
Used by thousands ; rect temperature 
of producers limits 


Universal Egg straight from bag. 
No scratch grains needed. 





CAGED LAYERS: Feed Wayne Cage Layer. Special formula 
meets needs of high producing hens under exacting conditions. 
BREEDERS: Feed Wayne Breeder Mash to flocks held for pro- 
ducing hatching eggs. Start feeding 30 days before saving eggs. 
TROUBLE SHOOTER: Feed Wayne H-A-D Krums (High Anti- 
biotic Diet) Boosts appetites & feed intake at times of stress. 


CONCENTRATES: Let your Wayne Feed Dealer tell you how 
to use Wayne Poultry Mixer if you have abundant grain. 


WAYNE = FEEDS 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Executive Offices’ Chicago 4, Ill. Service Offices. Ft. Wayne 1, Ind 
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FOR SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON THESE AIDS. 


Attractive 


Egg Cartons 


' Specially designed 
by leadingU.S. 
carton mfr. Strong, 
sturdy, protects 
against egg break- 
age. Easy to set- 
up and close. Pos- 
itive locking. 

Packs 30 dozen to 
standard egg case. 





Handy Egg 


Cleaning Brush 
60¢ Value! New 
plastic design 
with sponge rub- 
ber cushion for less 
egg breakage and 
faster cleaning 
Whisks dirt from 
eggs to avoid 
price discounts 


. MEN- 


TION OR TAKE THIS AD TO YOUR WAYNE DEALER 


Tested and Proved by Wayne Research Farm Division and Thousands of Users 


» ALLIED MILLS, INC. 





